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DAL SOCIETY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY : 
THE KNIGHTS 


Tr is surprising that so little interest has been shown by 
istorians in one of the fundamental problems of the thirteenth 
@ntury; indeed, of the Middle Ages: the actual number of 
Mights in the country at any one time,! and the size of the social 
ass from which they were drawn. The crux is whether, in the 
ign of Henry III or Edward I, the total number of knights was, 
5 , 500 or 5000, or some intermediate number. The answer to 
7ihis question is bound to colour our view of many problems in 
Molitical, constitutional, and social history—problems concerning, 
br example, the feudal army, the knights of the shire, the history 
f Parliament, or of the Jury system, and indeed of all local 
ministration. For it is men of this class—the country gentry 
@ local squirearchy, whether knighted or not—who perform, 
M@ipaid, all the work of local government. 
“This lack of interest is the more surprising because many well- 
Efown exaggerations of medieval chroniclers have long ago been 
“ieduced to their proper proportions. Until about forty years ago 
story was still coloured by stories of 60,000 men on Salisbury 
in for the Great Oath of 1086, the 60,000 warriors at Bannock- 
rm, the 40,000 parishes assumed by Parliament in 1371, or the 
000 students at Oxford.? In attempting to solve this problem, 
can conveniently take as a basis for our calculations the 
ontracts made by William I and his successors with the tenants- 
thief. These provided for a total of about 5000 knights. 


1 IT exclude Templars and Hospitallers. Since there was as yet no Order of 
Bath or of the Garter, we have only to consider knights bachelor and knights 


~ * Cf. Round, Commune of London, pp. 289-301, and a valuable paper by Sir 
nes Ramsay on ‘‘ The Strength of English Armies in the Middle Ages”’ in 
.R, xxix (1914), 221-7. According to the Annals of Burton (p, 364), even 
phen Segrave, the chief justice in 1233, reckoned the number of knights fees 
n the country at 32,000. 
_ No. 110.—vot, xxrx. K 
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This was calculated by Round as the serviciwm debitum in the 
cartae of 1166, and a similar figure was arrived at by Corbett for 
the reign of William the Conqueror.? The history of scutages 
shows that the number of fees which accounted at the exchequer 
“‘ probably became fixed at some time before the close of the 
twelfth century and certainly did not change materially after 
1211.” This number—the total of fees liable for scutage—was 
rather greater than the servicium debitum. In the thirteenth 
century it was somewhat over 6500. But these are fees, not 
knights. It might seem safe to assume, when William I 
made a contract with one of his earls for the supply of fifty 
knights, that there were, or shortly would be, fifty knights in 
the background who could be produced when they-were needed. 
But this would be to beg a number of questions, for, the equip- 
ment of the fully armed warrior being so scanty, it cannot have 
been difficult to fit out a man as a knight. Horse, sword, and 
hauberk were almost all that he needed. The actual number at 
this period is likely to remain unknown to us. In the thirteenth 
century the number of fees is not much greater, but it can now 
be seen that the number of knights is very different from the 
number of fees. 

The discovery of the actual figures, or an approximation to 
them, is made possible by the use of the numerous public records, 
as opposed to chronicles, that exist for the thirteenth century. « 
These records have been easily available in published calendars 
only in comparatively recent years, so that what I may call the 
old view was still very much alive about 1880. A serious historian 
then wrote that in the time of Simon de Montfort ‘‘ England 
probably contained some 12,000 men who had taken out their 
knighthood, or might be compelled to do so; and it is reasonable 
to assume that half of these took part in the [Barons’] war. 
Nevertheless,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I cannot account for more than 
390 to 400 names.” * Mr. Blaauw did not attempt to account 
for the 5600 who, on this assumption, should have been there, but 
went on to divide his 400 knights into baronial or royalist partisans 
in a way that need not detain us. The implications of his calcula- 
tion cannot have been known to Mr. Blaauw, as he was not in a 


1 Feudal England, p. 292. ® Cambridge Medieval History, v, 512. 
5 Mitchell, Studies in Taxation, p. 301. 
‘ Blaauw, The Barons’ War, 2nd ed., p. 373. 
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position to estimate the number of. knights in England in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, but it may have been tacitly 
accepted by his successors that, as the wealth and population of 
the country had increased during the two hundred years since the 
conquest, so the number of knights must have increased also. 
But the reverse is probably nearer the truth, partly perhaps 
because the bulk of the increase in population was urban. To 
check this statement would be well worth while, if it proved 
possible, but would also be far beyond the scope of the present 
enquiry. 

There seems, in general, to have been a steady decline in the 
number of knights from the eleventh century to the end of the 
Middle Ages, interrupted only by a sudden and temporary rise 
begun by Edward I. ; 

This instance of 400 being found, after considerable search, in 
1265, may be compared with figures drawn from the reign of 
John, fifty years earlier. John tried to get together an army of 
300 knights for service abroad, which meant long-term service, 
more than the supposedly usual forty days.1_ He was badly in 
need of such an army, and if a much larger army had been obtain- 
able he would hardly have aimed at so low a figure. Again, in 
1230, when Henry IIT made his biggest effort in Poitou, he did 
not take with him more than 400 knights.2, The numbers in 

" 1242—the Taillebourg and Saintes campaign—were much the 
same. These four instances, well spaced in time, are very sugges- 
. tive. What King John was aiming at, and what Henry III 
actually achieved, and a modern historian’s estimate of the num- 
bers engaged in 1265, are all of the same order of magnitude. 
It is a safe conclusion that there were in Henry ITI’s reign only 
about 400 fighting knights to be had for any particular 
campaign. 
For the reign of Edward I we are on firmer ground, for we have 
the elaborate calculations of Dr. J. R. Morris in his book on the 


1 Camb. Med. Hist., v1,,516. No one seems ever to have shown that forty 
days was in any way a legal or customary term of military service in the field in 
d 


® Mitchell, Studies, p. 182. Nearly 400 persons received letters of protection 
for going abroad on this campaign. The total number of knights included 161 
tenants-in-chief. Wendover (Iv, 217), at this point contemporary, states that when 
the king came home he left in France a force of 500 knights and 1000 sergeants 
to carry on the war. Most of these were hired. Cf. Foed.1, 198; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Ht, 399, 403, 405. 
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Welsh Wars. Dr. Morris accepted, quite rightly, the number of 
knights’ fees in the country as between 5000 and 7000. He also 
made the extremely useful calculation that there should be rather 
less than 3000 actual or potential knights at any one time. Dr, 
Morris showed that the Edwardian cavalry never consisted of 
more than 1000 to 2000 lances, and that two-thirds of these were 
troopers (servientes, or sergeants). These figures were largely 
based on the Marshalsea Rolls, and so are authoritative : the con- 
clusion is quite inescapable that we need not look for more than 
400 to 500 fighting knights under Edward I.! The figure ix 
higher in this reign than under Henry III because of two factors : 
the great efforts made by Edward to increase his army, and the 
growth in the size of the royal household. The latter was suffi- 
ciently important to’ be noticed by a contemporary chronicler, 
referring to the years after the battle of Evesham.? The rise was 
not, so far as we can see, due to an increase in the number of knights 
scattered about in the counties. The number of these latter 
probably continued to decline. In a big effort, like that before 
the battle of Falkirk, the number of knights might rise to 500, 
but approaching 200 of them would be household knights. So 
the professional knights of the thirteenth century are an extremely 
limited body, to be counted by hundreds, not by thousands. 
This settles one problem: the number of fighting knights avail- 
able in an emergency, if we include 160 or so earls and barons as 
well, will be not more than 750. What proportion does this bear 
to the total number in the country? There are two ways of 
arriving at an approximation. One way is to assume that every 
knight who fought would at that date, say 1300, have a coat of 
arms. Now, the longest existing roll of arms, the so-called 
Parliamentary Roll temp. Edward I-II, contains only about 
1100 names.* Secondly, the system of knight-service was 
revolutionised in the thirteenth century. The number of knights 
due from each tenant-in-chief was very much reduced, so that 
only three or four were demanded where forty or fifty had been 


1 Morris, The Welsh Wars of King Edward the First, pp. 35, 45. In the first 
Welsh War there were only 228 knights and barons, and 294 troopers. 

* Cont. Flor. Wigorn. (ed. B. Thorpe), p. 194. The passage runs: ‘‘ Hoc 
bello [i.¢., Evesham] sic peracto, rex, qui quasi in custodia nuper fuerat, familiam 
suam collegit, et multo numerosiorem quam prius.”’ 

® Cited by C. Moor, Knights of Edward I (Harl, Soc.), vol. (L—O), p. viii. It is 
printed in Parl. Writs, vol. 1, p. 410. 
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due under Henry II. This reduction in service has been fully 
worked out for the lands of the ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief by 
Miss Chew, who remarks that there is no evidence that any 
formal reassessment was effected and “‘ the reduction in service 
was not based on any uniform principle.” In this way the 
ecclesiastical tenants ‘‘who had furnished some 750 knights for 
the royal armies under Henry II now furnished a maximum of 
121}, or less than one-sixth of their old servicium.” For reasons 
still obscure, the reduction was greatest on the big fiefs, the 
smaller tenants-in-chief being still burdened with the same or 
nearly the same service.? If we apply this rate of reduction to 
lay fees as well, we should expect to find that the total service 
recognised was one-sixth of the total fees in the country, that is, 
one-sixth of about 6500, or nearly 1100. This is, in fact, what we 
do find if we consider the Aid for marrying the king’s daughter 
collected in 1302, ‘‘ which,” as Ramsay pointed out, “‘ at £2 the 
fee yielded just £3061 5s. 10d.,”’ t.e., 1530 fees.* This might mean 
that the drop on the lay estates was not quite so heavy as that on 
the lands of the Church, but not that there were 1530 knights 
either enfeoffed or in the country, because a considerable per- 
centage of the total service was rendered by sending two troopers 
or sergeants as the equivalent of a knight. We may therefore 
return to a figure in the neighbourhood of 1100. I do not think 
it can be a coincidence that this total of reduced lay service is 
approximately the same as the number of those persons who are 
known to have had coats of arms. Let us say 1250, in case the 
roll, as is likely, is not quite complete. This, then, is our second 
figure: that there were, including earls and barons, some 1250 
actual knights in England, as against some 500 fighting knights. 
The third problem is more elusive, but sociologically far more 
important. How many people were there of this class, that is, 
including men who should have been knights and were not? 
The figure given by Dr. Morris—towards 3000—is probably a 
shrewd guess. But there is another way of arriving at an esti- 


1 H. M. Chew, The Heclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief, pp. 32-4. 

* It has never been worked out when this practice became widespread, but 
Mr. Mitchell, who printed a number of lists illustrative of the reigns of John and 
Henry III (op. cit., pp. 247, 303, 363), remarked that ‘‘ probably it was customary 
. from the beginning of John’s reign ”’ (p. 302). 

* Ramsay, Dawn of the Constitution, p. 527. 
* Chew, p. 91, citing Oman, Art of War, 1, 367, and Morris, pp. 50 ff. 
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mate. A few years ago the Rev. Charles Moor compiled a list under 
the title Knights of Edward I, which was published in five volumes 
by the Harleian Society. The title, as we shall see, is a little mis- 
leading, but the list is just what we want, for it includes all those 
who held a knight’s fee, or twenty librates of land, or who bore 
arms. The number thus named is about 6000,! and “ the list 
practically covers a large majority of the families then inhabiting 
this country who occupied a position equivalent to the later 
squirearchy.” In date it includes all those who were active not 
merely between 1272 and 1307, but between 1266 and 1322, a 
period of fifty-six years, not merely the thirty-five of Edward I’s 
reign. If Mr. Moor were right in his initial assumption that as 
there were about 5000 fees in the country, so there should always 
have been in that period some 5000 men capable of serving those 
fees,? then he would also be right in saying that his list is quite 
incomplete. “It is clear,” he says, “ that the Catalogue by no 
means exhausts the list even of those serving in his [Edward I’s] 
time,” and suggests that the average active life of a knight was 
so short—ten or twelve years—that “‘ three times 5000 may have 
served the first Edward during his reign.”’* This seems to mean 
that Mr. Moor expects a total of 15,000 men of the knightly class 
during the thirty-five years of Edward I’s reign. I suggest that 
this is a piece of modesty parallel to that which afflicted Mr. 
Blaauw when he produced his list of 390 knights, but supposed 
that there might have been 12,000. The problem is not of this 
order. I see no reason to expect 5000 country gentlemen at any 
one time, and I believe that the active life was more than ten to 
twelve years. Further, I do not expect a complete turnover of 
my initial 3000 persons (the number assumed by Dr. Morris) 
more than twice in thirty-five years. Consequently, at the out- 
side there should be not more than 9000 names in a list which 
already includes 6000. On Mr. Moor’s calculation we should be 
looking for nearer 15,000. Fortunately the probability of this 
approximation can be demonstrated mathematically, and this 
Dr. H. Motz has very kindly done for me in the appended note. 
These three very simple conclusions—500 “‘ fighting ” knights, 
1250 “actual” knights, and 3000 “ potential’ knights—seem 
to me important, and I do not think that any historians have 
considered the whole subject of knighthood with any such con- * 
1 Knights of Edward I, v, vii. 2 Op. cit., I, v. 8 Op. cit., p. vii. 
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clusions in mind. In the first place, they mean that the lists of 
Mr. Blaauw and Mr. Moor respectively are of far greater value 
than their authors modestly supposed them to be. The implica- 
tion is that Mr. Moor has named two-thirds of the possible total for 
the period 1265-1322. He has probably discovered very nearly 
all the actual knights: the list undoubtedly suffers from defects 
in that part of the period which is less well covered by the records, 
namely, the earlier half, and in that aspect of it which is concerned 
with the men who might have been or should have been knights 
but were not. 

The numbers given obviously justify the complaint of the 
barons in 1258 that owing to the scarcity of knights it was impos- 
sible in some counties to get together a Grand Assize.1 Before 
dealing with the causes of this scarcity, and the measures taken 
to remedy it, I shall briefly examine the distribution by counties. 
It is not very difficult to discover which those counties were. 
But let us first look at one county, Essex, to get an idea of the 
background of the problem. In November 1295, when there was 
fear of invasion, the coastguard, a scheme that Edward I copied 
from Simon de Montfort, was organised, consisting of all the 
knights having lands in the county. They numbered 101, of 
whom eleven are marked impotens—that is, too old or ill: unfit 
for coastguard service—and sixty-six are marked ex*., which means 
that they had lands in Essex but did not live there.*? Only 
twenty-four knights are left who are resident in Essex and fit for 
service, only a quarter, that is, of those to be found in any list of 
knights’ fees in the county. If we add the eleven unfit men, we 
get thirty-six—the sheriff would not have bothered to describe 
them as unfit if they were to be registered under another county— 
and this compares quite well with the fifty-eight gentlemen of 
coat armour in Essex in Edward II’s reign. By 1312 we shall see 
that the Feast of the Swan, and similar doings which came in 
between, had their effect. This is one of the most highly feudalised 
counties, but it can muster only a couple of dozen knights for 
defence work in 1295: even so, the number has nearly doubled, 
unless the simplicity of the calculation is delusive. No doubt 
the same thing had been happening in other counties about which 
at the moment we are not so well informed. The figures of the 
Parliamentary Roll of coats of arms, which is most conveniently. 

1 Petition of the Barons, clause 28, * Parl. Write, 1, 273-4, 
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arranged by counties,'show the weak counties at a glance. -To get 
a jury of twelve knights, in 1312, would have been in theory 
impossible in about fourteen out of thirty-eight counties named.! 
In 1295 the situation was undoubtedly much worse than in 1312: 
more than twenty counties would have been unable to fulfil their 
obligations. The heavily feudalised counties in 1312, with forty 
or more knights, are Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire and Rutland, Leicestershire, and Gloucester- 
shire. 

It is a direct and obvious result of this scarcity of real knights 
that when we can first discover the names of the knights of. the 
shire sent to parliament, that is, in the reign of Edward IT, nearly 
50 per cent. of them turn out to be not knights at all.2 The busi- 
ness of the shire was inevitably concentrated in the hands of a 
small group of men. The same names are bound to recur again 
and again in different contexts, because if this little body of men 
does not do the work, it will not get done. They are the sheriffs, 
stewards, escheators, constables of castles, judges of assize and 
commissioners of array. If the king wants information from the 
shires, it is to these few men that he will turn. We hear, too, of 
cases in the shire court which had to be adjourned, in the reign of 
John, because there were few knights present, and they were not 
agreed.* And in 1274 in a county court in Kent it is reported 
that there were no knights present. In 1305 the four electors 
to a Grand Assize could not find others in the county.5 The 
causes of this scarcity of knights, though they indicate profound 
social changes, are not difficult to find. They go back to the 
eleventh century, with the rapid ruralisation of the Norman 
knights, the influx of their kinsfolk and friends from abroad, and 
the rapid and immense growth of subinfeudation. The fees were 
so subdivided into small fractional parts that there were not 
enough actual knights holding lands to perform the service due, 
but there was a great increase of yeomen and freemen. Those 

1 Cornwall and Devon, Dorset and Somerset, Berks, Herts, Hunts, Worcs, 
Cheshire, Staffs, Westm, Lancs, Derby and Notts. 

* G. Lapsley, ‘‘ Knights of the Shire in the Parliaments of Edward II,” Z.H.R., 
1919, pp. 25, 152, where the returns for Essex, Herts, Camb, Hunts, and Beds are 
tabulated. The non-feudal character of Camb and Hunts, where knights were 
few, affects the percentage very heavily. Probably these are counties which the 
barons of the Petition had in mind. 


* Curia Regis Rolls, v1, 173, cited by Lapsley in L.Q.R., 11 (1935), 303. 
* Cal. Mise. Ingq., 1, no. 2186. ® Year Book, 32-33 Edward I, p. 388. 
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who held complete fees were often unwilling to serve, and those 
who held fractions began to maintain, with some truth, that their 
contract was to pay scutage to their lord when the king took a 
soutage, and not to perform military service in person. Again, 
the rapid decline in baronial courts in the thirteenth century made 
it difficult for the tenants-in-chief to enforce service from their 
under-tenants. The result of these social changes was that the 
tenants-in-chief could not produce their full service; the fre- 
quency of foreign and therefore protracted campaigns, from the 
time of Henry II onwards, made them less willing. Finally—a 
most important factor—the cost of being a knight was very much 
greater in the thirteenth century than it was in the twelfth 
century. It was continually rising. So were prices generally, 
but the increase in the cost of a knight’s equipment far outstripped 
them. ‘The wages of a knight rose‘from 8d. a day in the time of 
Henry II to 2s. by the reign of John, and to 3s. or even 4s. in the 
time of Edward I.!_ And this did not cover the initial outlay. 
It might cost a man a year’s income to become a knight in Edward 
I's reign. This was due to the introduction of heavy armour : 
surcoat, gambeson (a padded waistcoat), mail hose and gloves, 
the pot-helm, and (late Henry III) the substitution of plate-mail 
for chain-mail, for man and horse. Heavy armour meant heavy 
horses, and so the knight’s dextrarius or war-horse cost £40—£80 
or more, whereas the roncinus or rounsey ridden hy the serviens 
or trooper cost only £5.? 

The shortage of knights was due also to the well-recognised 
practice of respite of knighthood. This was particularly common 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. It was often linked with 
the equally common exemptions from jury-service or from serving 
as coroner, sheriff, eschaetor, forester, verderer, regarder, or 
agister.* Distraint of knighthood appears in 1234, 1240, and 
1242, and remissions therefrom became increasingly common.‘ 
This decline in the number of knights was increased by Henry 


1 Rot. Lit. Pat.,1, 55a; Chew, op. cit., p. 30; Mitchell, op. cit., p. 309; Round, 
pp. 271-3; Cal. Pat. Rolls (1254), pp. 276, 278. Troopers were paid at half the 
rate of knights. 

* Chew, op. cit., pp. 89-90. Examples of complete chain-mail before 1300 
may be seen in the well-known brasses of Trumpington (1289) and Bures (1302). 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls (1248-57), passim. In 1256-7, 172 persons were 
respited : see Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, p. 174. 

* Close Rolle (1234-7), pp. 156, 239, 428. 
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ITT’s lack of martial zeal. He wanted to wage wars, but he was 
obviously no soldier, and he was always prohibiting tournaments, 
This was done for the very good reason that they were focal 
points for political intrigues, opportunities for undesirable political 
activity. It was in 1244 at a Dunstable tournament that the 
barons wrote to Mr. Martin, the papal agent, and ordered him out 
of the country. Henry III was foolish and inconsistent in his 
policy towards the tournament. In 1241, when Peter of Savoy, 
earl of Richmond, arranged a tournament @ outrance with Roger 
Bigod, Henry “ bribed and threatened ” the English so that his 
foreign favourites should win. There was bad feeling about this, 
and Henry eventually cancelled the engagement. These pro- 
hibitions were a blow at feudalism, for they made the profession 
of knight less attractive. But it had been the constant policy of 
the Crown, and had been adopted * by the Marshal himself in 
1217 and 1218. Henry III rather than Edward I was thus the 
true opponent of feudalism. The repeated military defeats of 
the reign at the hands of the French or the Welsh, though all ona 
small scale, worked in the same direction. Neither the personal 
character nor the domestic policy of the king did anything to 
alleviate the situation. 

That this shortage of knights was chronic was presumably 
recognised by the Government in 1234, for this year saw the first 
attempt at distraint of knighthood. This measure was re- 
enacted in different forms from time to time throughout the 
century,* and no doubt served different purposes at different times. 
Under Henry III it was merely an excuse for collecting fines pro 
respectu milicie—for respite of knighthood. The level at which 
distraint was first applied proved far too low. The £20 level of 
1278 was not feasible. We have next the writ of 1282, by which 
all with £30 worth of land were to get a horse and armour, but this 
is not the same as assuming knighthood and becoming a heavily- 
armed knight. ‘The true economic level is perhaps expressed in 
the writ of 1285, by which all freeholders worth more than £100 a 

* O.P.R, (1232-4) contains thirty-two prohibitions. 

* 8. Painter, William Marshal, p. 246, from Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1, 116, 174. 

* A parallel measure is that of 1253 by which all free tenants paying £10 rent 
were summoned to London to be ready to go to Gascony (Ann, Theok., p. 154), 
* In 1278, when £20 was the income-level at which a man must become 4 


knight, a remission for life eost £20; but the fines varied very much, and under 
Edward I the respite was often only for a year or two (Parl, Writs, 1, 218). 
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year were to become knights. If the figure were made lower than 
this, people would probably begin to think of evading knighthood. 
In 1292, when a real need was beginning to show itself, the figure 
was again £40.1 Like much other medieval legislation—e.g., 
prohibitions against selling wool to foreigners, granting land to 
religious houses, or brewing ale against the assize—these ordinances 
merely introduced a licensing system which gave some measure of 
governmental control and brought in an appreciable income. 

Other remedial measures are to be seen in clause 39 of the 
gecond re-issue of Magna Carta (1217), which says that no man 
shall give or sell so much of his land that he cannot provide from 
the remainder the service due from the whole fee.2 Much later 
we have the statute Quia Emptores, to put an end to the practice 
of subinfeudation, and so make it easier to enforce the service. 
But the process of decay had gone too far to be arrested, and the 
statute probably had the opposite effect. The whole system of 
military tenures, though it lingered on for three and a half cen- 
turies, was obsolete, and after the reign of Edward I did not pro- 
vide the military strength of the country. 

Other factors could be considered, but there is one attempt to 
redress the shortage which modern writers have neglected. Its 
implications are apparent only if the smallness of the whole body 
of knights is borne in mind. From time to time men were 
knighted in groups, usually when some important person came of 
age, on the occasion of one of the greater feasts, or before a battle, 
eg., Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, was knighted by Simon 
de Montfort, with a number of others before the battle of Lewes; 
in 1252 the king of Scots was knighted at York by Henry IIT on 
Christmas Day.* In 1241 Peter of Savoy was knighted with 
fifteen other praeclares juvenes in Westminster Abbey on St. 
Edward’s Day.‘ In 1272 Edmund of Cornwall, at the age of 
twenty-two, was knighted with Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and 

* Parl. Writs, 1,214. Select Charters, pp. 448-9, + * Select Charters, p. 343. 

> Matt. Par., Chron. Maj., v, 267-9, where the theory of knighthood is well 
expressed, for the king claimed that he could have been knighted by any catholic 
prince or any of his nobles. William Marshal was knighted by the chamberlain 
of Tancarville (Painter, William Marshal, p. 20). He acted as tutor to the 
. _* Henry ’’ and knighted him, and later also the young Henry III (iéd., 
: “ Matt. Par., Chron, Maj., tv, 86-6. The essential feature of the ceremony, 


in Matthew Paris, and apparently always in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
was not ‘‘ dubbing,’’ but girding with the sword. 
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fifty other English and foreign nobles.! The biggest of these mags 
knightings was at Whitsuntide 1306. Comyn had been murdered 
and Bruce crowned king of Scotland. To reconquer Scotland the 
king would be desperately in need of knights. So Edward made 
the knighting of his eldest son the occasion of a memorable cere. 
mony. The Prince of Wales was already twenty-two, for his 
knighting had been “ unaccountably delayed.” ? Proclamation 
was made that all who wished to be knighted should appear at 
London. The cost of the ceremony was borne by the king: the 
young men were given fine clothes, but not their horses or armour. 
Two hundred and sixty-seven presented themselves.* The prince 
and his followers held their vigils in Westminster Abbey, but for 
reasons of space the majority held theirs in the Temple Church. 
Next day the king knighted his son in private, and the prince then 
knighted the others at the high altar in Westminster Abbey. 
Women fainted in the crowd and two knights were crushed to 
death. After the ceremony a banquet—the Feast of the Swans— 
was held, at which the king swore “‘ before God and the swans” 
to revenge the death of Comyn. Such was the effect, in the early 
fourteenth century, of an appeal-to snobbery, after vain efforts 
extending over seventy years to distrain men to become knights, 
If the Flores is anywhere near the truth in saying that each firo 
brought at least three knights * with him for protection, this must 
have been as large a gathering of knights as Westminster ever saw. 

The implications of the figures given earlier in this paper will 
now be apparent. If we are thinking in terms of thousands, even 
5000 knights, 267 does not make much difference; but if we 
realise that before this date it had always been difficult to bring 
together an army of 500 knights, or think of the 390 persons 
known to have taken sides in the Barons’ War, we shall see the 
magnitude of the achievement. It was the largest mass knighting 
in medieval England, not mere vain show, but part, it would seem, 
of a deliberate policy to rebuild England’s feudal strength. For 
Kdward I had been a great lover of all sides of knightly activity 
since his youth, He was in far closer personal,touch with his 
tenants-in-chief than Henry TIT had been, and he made his pre- 
sence felt in every part of the kingdom from 1265 onwards, 

* Lib, de Ant. Leg, p, is, s Ramsay, Dawn of the Conatitution, p. 508, 

* Not 297, as Hemingburgh 11, 248; nor 400, as Flores, 111, 131, The names, 


from @ wardrobe account, are given hy Ashmole in his History of the Garter, p. 38, 
* Flores Hist., ui, 131-2. 
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whereas Henry III itinerated within much narrower limits. 
Paward did not deliberately attack feudal institutions. He often 
tried to bolster them up. The feudal system existed to produce 
knights, and Edward I found them. But by the end of Edward’s 
ign English military feudalism was breaking down. It had 
eased to fulfil its main function—the provision of cavalry—and 
this was being obtained in other ways. Troops of knights were 
beg hired through contracts with individual barons, but, unlike 
William I’s contracts with his barons, these contracts were based 
@ money and not on land. The Conqueror and his successors 
had made a stern effort to force Anglo-Saxon society into a feudal 
framework, and this lack of knights exemplified their ill-success. 
N. Dennotm-Younse. 


Nore ON THE CALCULATION OF THE NuMBER OF POTENTIAL 
KNIGHTS IN ANY ONE YEAR 


This note deals with the following problem: For the years 1266-1322 Mr. 
Moor found altogether 6000 names of people whose standing would make them 
potential knights. How many potential knights existed in any one year? 

A fairly accurate answer to this question can be given with the help of life- 
tables, which fortunately exist for the period of 1250-1348.' J. C. Russell, who 
compiled them, used the Inquisitions Post Mortem and Proofs of Age, which give 
the age of heirs, but not the age of the deceased, which can, however, be caleu- 
lated. The age of heirs is most likely to be correctly given in the Proof of Age 
ifthe heir was twenty-one years old, but is not likely to be very correct in other 
cases. However, even if the life-tables are not correct in detail, the percentage 
ofthose twenty-one years old is likely to be the proportion most accurately known. 
Weare concerned only with people over twenty-one years old, because the names 
@others will hardly occur in records. 

We assume that the number of people of our class entering their twenty-first 
year was constant in the years from 1266 to 1322. In the absence of other 
information, this appears to be a reasonable assumption for a fairly constant rural 
pepulation. On this assumption the age distribution in 1322 should have the 
same proportions of people in all age groups up to seventy-six as the life-tables. 
The remaining age group up to ninety-two are filled by people who were twenty- 
cae years old within the period from 1250 to 1266. From this age distribution 
we ealculate the percentage of those twenty-one years old to 3-422%,. 

We assume a constant population of, say, X potential knights in any one 
year. In order to find the total number of people whose names Mr. Moor 
should have found, add to X, the number of people living in 1266, fifty-five times 
the yearly intake—viz. 55 x 0:03422 x X = 188 x X, 

Mr. Moor actually found 6000, so, if hia record ia complete, 288 x X = 
4000, which gives X = 2100 approximately for the number of potential knights 
imany one year. On the other hand, Dr. Morria eatimdtes X to 3000, On this 
“sumption Mr. Moor should have found 8640 names, and hia record is about 
™@ per cent. complete, Had there been 5000 potential knighta in any one year, 
ene would expect to find 14,400 names, 

* J.C, Russell, ‘' Length of life in England, 1250-1948," Human Biology, 
Vel. 9, No, 4, December 1037, 





THE ARMADA CAMPAIGN OF 1588 


Note.—This paper was made possible only by the generous facilities for study 
that are provided by the London Library. It was written, much of it at sea, ing 
destroyer based on a port some 1000 miles from the nearest reference library, 
The material used was largely that contained in Professor Laughton’s two 
volumes The Defeat of the Armada, and the evidence cannot claim to be complete, 


From its very inception, with the start of the German w- 
armament programme in 1933, the course of the present war has 
focused the attention of the public, layman and historian alike, 
upon the dominant part that is played by supply in all military 
affairs. It is only natural, therefore, to re-examine the past in 
the light of the present, and to try to discover whether the effect 
of this problem upon war and strategy was as great then as it is 
now. It immediately becomes evident, however, that former 
governments, lacking the unlimited credit facilities of to-day, 
were as much hampered by financial considerations as by shortages 
of equipment. In other words, the Ministry of Finance had as 
great a hand in the successful prosecution of war as the Ministry 
of Supply. 

Viewed from these two complementary aspects, the English 
preparations against the Armada in 1588 take on an aspect rather 
different from the traditional and perhaps more heroic tale that is 
handed down in the history books. As one of Pepys’ corre- 
spondents put it after the battle of Sole Bay, in 1672: “ After 
sea fights the spirit of lying is very predominant.” 1 Upon 
examination, the whole issue of the struggle seems to depend 
almost exclusively on the success or failure to grapple with the 
fundamental difficulties of lack of money, lack of victuals, lack of 
ammunition and the outbreak of disease. They were more than 
conditional limitations ; they were, in fact, and in the minds of the 
naval leaders, the dominant factors, in whose mastery lay the key 
to the whole situation. 

In periods when national autocracy has far outrun the bureav- . 
cratic organisation that must go with it, time and time again— 
be it Napoleon’s Moscow campaign or the Crimean War—the 
potential conquests of vast armies have been brought to nothing 
by the failure of supply and the ravages of disease. Then, as now, 


1 Arthur Bryant, Pepys: The Years of Peril, p. 74. 
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the mobilisation of a large number of men at once created its own 
problems, that increased in importance till occasionally they 
entirely obscured the original purpose of the assembly. The, 
: bureaucratic framework for their organisation and discipline was 
lacking, the ready source of wealth for their support was unobtain- 
able, food-canning had not been invented, bacteriology and hygiene 
were unheard of. The demands of war, in fact—for war alone 
caused these gatherings—had far outrun science. So the armies 
in their thousands died of great plagues, starved for lack of 
food, and went in rags for lack of pay, till in some instances they 
furned against the society that had created them, and roamed 
the country, carrying with them the disease, the hunger, and the 
poverty which were their inescapable destiny. Ofsuch phenomena 
the routiers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and the 
mercenary armies of the Thirty Years’ War are classic examples. 

Such an extreme case is not provided by the naval campaign 
of 1588. Rather may it be compared with the Crimean War, 
inthat, despite partial failure to meet the urgency of the situation, 
England emerged inglorious but undefeated. The seamen 
shivered for lack of clothes or money to buy them, were flogged 
from village to village as vagrants on the highway, and finally 
in hundreds perished of disease, exposure, and hunger. But they 
, did not unite to coerce the Government that had so shamefully 
betrayed them. 


I 


Political inclination and economic necessity combined to form 
the two root causes for the malorganisation of supply. Burghley 
and the Queen were funddmentally in favour of appeasement. 
They had no wish for a protracted war with a great land power, 
involving vast expenditure and a cessation of trade with Spain 
and the Low Countries. Nor was the temper of the people wound 
up to the necessary pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. Loyalty to 
the crown and Government was far from universal; propaganda 
and experience had yet to rouse hatred for the cruelty of the 
Spanish and the bigotry of the Catholics. Unscrupulous courtiers 
like Leicester, ambitious for glory in the field, puritan statesmen 
like Walsingham, anxious to stamp out the threat of Popery, 
lawless seamen like Drake, with an eye to the loot of the Indies 
and a legal cover for untrammelled piracy—all such as these 
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might well wish for war with Spain. But the will of the peopl 
was unquestionably for peace, which would ensure prosperogs 
trade and freedom from taxation. Hence during 1587 Burghley 


‘was secretly encouraging no less than three tentative peace . 


feelers that wound their tortuous way across Europe to the 
remote palace of the Escurial.1. Right up to the last negotiations 
were in progress by which, at the expense of the Dutch, the crisis 
might be averted and the power of Spain deflected to other ends 
than the conquest and assimilation of England. Even in July, 
Burghley was still hoping that the mustering of the English 
forces would prove an unnecessary extravagance and that an 
immediate demobilisation might be ordered. He was therefore 
extremely unwilling to put the maintenance of the armed forces 
on any but the most temporary basis. 

To give support to this attitude there was the financial 
stringency of the Government. Not merely did it lack the 
necessary cash for the purchase of supplies, but its credit was 
everywhere extremely low. The whole basis of Elizabethan 
autocracy rested upon the most insecure foundations. At no 
time during the last twenty years of the reign was the Government 
in a position to afford the éxtravagance of war.? Yet throughout 
the whole period the foreign situation necessitated a perpetual 
expenditure in the Low Countries, the ceaseless drain of the great 


running sore of Ireland, and occasional general mobilisations to ; 


ward off the repeated threat of invasion. These extreme financial 
straits that alone can give a reasonable explanation for the 
indescribable folly of the Government are well set forth in a letter 
from Burghley to Walsingham, written on 19 July 1588, which 
gives some idea of the worries that oppressed that cautious, 
querulous, hypochondriac Polonius.* 

The frantic negotiations for peace, the dilatory and half 
hearted mobilisation, the failure to lay in a store of supplies 
of any sort, can all be traced back to this source. It also 
explains why, at the end of May and beginning of June, when 
Howard was crying out for the provisions which were stuck at 
London for lack of transport, yet the Stade fleet sailed out as 
usual on its purely commercial business, unhindered by the needs 


* Cal. 8.P, Spanish passim, 8.P.D.E,, cov, 31. 
* See Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1640. 
* §.P.D.E, coxu, 66, 
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of the nation. Burghley’s views can be most clearly seen 
jn the typically pompous moral axioms he wrote at the head of a 
fmancial memorandum on 12 August,” propositions all very reason- 
sble in themselves, but showing an excessive prudence and petty 
thrift in small matters at a time when the very existence of the 
pation was at stake. It is a striking contrast with the truer sense 
of proportion shown by Drake when he bluntly told the Queen 
that “‘here may the whole service and honour be lost for the 
sparing of a few crowns.” ® 


II 


The organisation of pay was as slow, irregular and anarchic 
as any other branch of supply. The effects of this confusion, 
however, were only indirect, combining with all the other evils, and 
aggravating the situation that led up to the general breakdown at 
the end of August. 

That the pay should have fallen into such arrears was an 
inevitable result of the Government’s shortage of ready money. 
But, among more particular difficulties, there was the financial 
incapacity of Burghley, unable to handle the simplest addition 
orsubtraction sums in any but Roman figures, with the inevitable 
result of frequent mistakes and faulty account-keeping. His 
careful mind showed throughout far greater interest in collecting 
returns and statistics than in the main task of providing the money 
and credit. 

As early as December 1587 Howard was writing to Burghley 
asking for pay for his men to enable them to buy themselves 
cothing.* Some pressed, a few volunteers, they had travelled 
from all parts of England to join the Fleet. Many arrived 
penniless and in rags, totally unable to supply themselves 
with the warm clothes necessary for protection from the icy 
weather experienced in home waters in the winter. The Govern- 
ment, of course, had made no provision. In February Howard 
wrote again urging payment for his men.’ The Government 
however, were at their wits end; they simply could not lay 

1 Op. cit., cox, 35. 

* Op. cit.,, coxv, 3: “ To spend in time convenient is wisdom. To continue 
charges without needful cause bringeth repentance, To hold on charges without 
knowledge of the certainty thereof and of means how to support them is lack of 
Pt os. cit., corx, 89. * Op, ocit., cox, 42. ® Op, eit., cova, 70. 

0. 110,—voL, XXIx, L 
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their hands on the ready cash. As the Fleet grew, and more ang 
more men were enlisted, they were faced with the additiona] 
problem of demobilisation. If the money were not ready, the 
men could not be discharged. But the longer they were retained, 
the greater grew the eventual sum to be accounted for. Caught 
in this vicious circle—echoed in the pages of Pepys’ Diary 
and Correspondence some eighty years later—the authorities 
endeavoured to control the situation by giving a little here anda 
little there, but, in spite of these occasional sops, things went 
from bad to worse. On 18 July, Seymour’s men had been 
unpaid for sixteen weeks and were approaching a state of mutiny.! 
Howard’s men had not been paid since 5 May, Drake’s sing 
19 June. Right up to 26 August these sums had not been 
handed over, and by then involved as much as five and a half 
months’ arrears,* and there was a genuine danger of popular 
outburst in protest. By now disease was wreaking havoc in the 
Fleet, and there was no money with which to obtain food or shelter 
for the sick. Howard, who felt deeply for his men, was appalled 
by this apparently brutal neglect by the Government of the men 
who had saved them. On 9 August,‘ and again the next day, 
with disease striking his men down in hundreds, he painted a 
grim picture of the state of affairs at Margate : ‘“‘ It would grieve 
any man’s heart to see them that have served so valiantly die so 
miserably.” * ‘Towards the end of his gloomy report to the 
Privy Council on the result of the council of war of 21 August he 
points out “ the great discontentment of men here, which I and 
the rest do perceive to be amongst them, who well hoped after 
this good service to have received their whole pay, and finding 
it to come thus scantly unto them, it breeds a marvellous alteration 
amongst them.” * But the council turned a deaf ear to his 
complaints. Prompted by his mean and irritable mistress, 
Walsingham even went so far as to question Howard’s action in 
drawing some money from the treasure of the Spanish wreck 
at Portland after he had exhausted his private resources in 
charity.’ 

With the problem of demobilisation, the chaos became still 
greater, as the authorities still failed to supply the arrears of pay. 
Some were ejected from the service totally unpaid, some were 


1 coxu, 64. ® coxu, 61, I, ® coxy, 56, * coxtv, 61. 
» coxty, 66, * coxy, 41, 7 ooxv, 59, 
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discharged with a fraction of their due, some were obliging enough 
to die before their turn came to be dismissed. No arrangements 
had been made for the upkeep of the crews of the merchant ships, 
beyond the initial one or two months’ contract, and it seems that 
these unfortunate men were in word as well as deed deserted by 
everyone. Howard tried every possible means to relieve their 
distress, but in spite of all his efforts, nothing was done. On 
12 September Hawkins, who handled all the administration of 
naval pay, was still applying to the Council for money for wages 
that were owing from 28 July onwards, as well as discharge 
money with which to continue the process of demobilisation.” 
§o that there can be no doubt that very many of those who 
fonght the Armada died in misery, or were thrown penniless upon 
the tender mercies of the contemporary vagrancy laws. 

The indirect effects of all this in depressing morale and reducing 
resistance to disease were considerable. Howard’s earlier letters 
are full of praise for the spirit of enthusiasm and the energy of his 
men. But gradually he takes up a different tone; he hopes 
anxiously that there will be no mutiny, points out the hardships 
caused by lack of food and clothing; and finally confesses the 
complete moral and physical disintegration that took place in 
the two middle weeks of August. By the 22nd he had made it 
quite clear that his men were in no mood for fighting, even 
supposing an engagement was physically possible by that time. 

It must be emphasised that at a time when the Admiralty 
made no supply of clothing to its sailors, pay was more than a just 
reward for services—it was a necessity for existence. Without 
it the men could neither protect themselves from the rain, the 
wind, or the sun, nor even keep themselves decently clean. 
When Howard made his report on the outbreak of disease in the 
Fleet, he laid great stress on the lack of fresh clothing as a con- 
tributory factor.? Many were still dressed in the clothes in which 
they joined. They had no change of clothing, and what they had 
was filthy and in rags, a ready breeding-ground for lice and other 
vermin. It was useless in these circumstances to transfer the 
erews ashore and to fumigate the ships; the men carried the seeds 
of their destruction with them in their suits. 

The lack of pay must therefore be considered to have played 
an important part in causing the final disintegration of the 

1 coxv, 66, 72. § coxvi, 18, * coxtv, 66. 
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English forces during August. Freshly clothed, they might haye 
checked the flood of disease; given their promised reward, they 
might have preserved something of the spirit of determined 
resistance to aggression with which they set out. Unpaid, they 
merely rotted in mind and body. 


Tl 


Far more serious was the acute shortage of victuals, the basic 
reason for which was, as always, the financial stringency of the 
Government. But there were also local difficulties which 
aggravated the situation. It was extremely unfortunate that the 
Surveyor of Victuals for the Navy, Edward Baeshe, who had 
carried out his duties honestly and efficiently since the beginning 
of the reign, should have retired in the previous year. In his 
place was appointed James Quarles. Whether the man was a 
knave or a fool it is now impossible to determine, but it is all 
too evident that he was totally incapable of rising to the ad- 
mittedly unprecedented situation with which he was faced in his 
first year of office. 

One of his difficulties was the extreme poverty of Devon and 
Cornwall, then, even more than now, a land of wild moors and bad 
roads, hardly capable of supplying the quantity of grain and meat 
necessary for the great fleet down at Plymouth. This was a fact 
that the Government were very slow in realising, despite Howard's 
warning.! 

To transport provisions from London, supply ships and a 
favourable wind were needed. But at the time almost. every 
sizable vessel in the kingdom was either assembled with the Fleet 
or carrying on its normal trade with Stade or Russia, under the 
protection of vested interests. Even if the ships were at last 
assembled in the Thames, the prevailing winds in the Channel are 
south-west, which would effectually prevent sailing, but at the 
same time would carry the Spanish Armada from Portugal to the 
British Isles. It was just such a situation which occurred in the 
third week of June and again in the real crisis of July. Further- 
more, addition to stocks by casual confiscation was made difficult 
by the Government's reluctance to interfere with normal commerce. 
Thus Howard was ordered to give a safe conduct to a ship, the 


1 Op. cit., coxmt, 88, 
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Mary of Hamburg, at that time held at Plymouth, and laden with 
rice and almonds. This came at a moment when the Fleet was 
ig most desperate need for provisions, as Burghley knew well, 
and luckily Howard had the courage to disobey the order and 
seize the cargo.* 

At the head of the supply organisation was the Privy Council, 
which actually issued the orders for provisioning. Burghley was 
ganted warrants from time to time to draw money for payment, 
and it was he who supervised the details of administration. 
Usually he dealt direct with James Quarles, who in turn directed 
his local agents, Marmaduke Darrell, down in Devon, for the 
Main Fleet, and Richard Peter, in Kent and Sussex, for ‘the 
Channel Fleet under Seymour. Of these, the most actiye and 
able, and the one who in the end took charge of the situation 
almost single-handed, was Marmaduke Darrell. To ward off the 
evil consequences of the dilatoriness and muddle in London, he 
scoured the length and breadth of the Western Counties, gather- 
ing in local supplies on his own initiative, and often with his own 
money. Without his ceaseless efforts there is little doubt that 
the Fleet would have been unable to proceed at the crisis, and 
would have starved, and perhaps mutinied a month before, in the 
second week in June.? Howard’s letters are full of his praises. 
But Darrell had no easy time. He used his own cash and credit 
up to the limit, and spared no pains to keep the Fleet supplied ; 
but so far from thanks, all he got from Burghley were com- 
plaints, petty grievances, and ceaseless haggling over times and 
quantities.® 

It has often been most unjustly asserted that the victualling 
allowance itself was mean and inadequate. There was necessarily 
little variety in food, but the ration was more than sufficient to 
feed the most active of men : one pound of biscuits and one gallon 
of beer every day; on the sixteen meat days in the month two 
pounds of beef, and on the fourteen fish days, instead of meat, 
one stock fish to four men, and a quarter pound of butter and a 
quarter pound of cheese each.‘ There was, indeed, a suggestion 
by Burghley for altering the meat ration to fish, by which, aceord- 
ing to his own peculiar system of arithmetio, he reckoned to save 
£2,666 13s. 4d. per month, on feeding 20,000 men.® Luckily 


1 Op, cit., cox, 36, * cox, 17, 9 Op, oit., cox, 58, I, 
* covim, 35, ® oor, 17, 
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it was at once relegated to the limbo set aside for all such petty 
economy schemes. 

The weakness of the victualling organisation lay rather in the 
total lack of foresight in laying in supplies. The Council never 
authorised a fresh order more than a month ahead of the date of 
expiry of the last stocks. But it sometimes took a month to 
collect, a fortnight to transport, and, if the weather were rough, 
anything up to ten days to get on board. It therefore fell out 
that at the end of each victualling month there was a period ofa 
week or a fortnight in which the Fleet was either out of supplies 
altogether or too short to venture to sea for more than a few days 
at the most. Nor were supplies ever ordered for more than a 
month at atime. In days of sail, when a voyage to Spain might 
last for anything up to a month, the effect of this policy upon 
naval strategy was simply disastrous. 

Drake and others raised their voices in protest) but the 
Government ignored all warnings. They went on hoping for 
peace, though every report received re-emphasised the imminent 
danger of invasion. They went on counting the halfpennies, 
though the total cost of victualling from 1 December 1587 to 
20 September 1588 was only £20,030 8s. 4d.2 Only once did the 
Council become properly alarmed at the potential result of 
their policy. On 4 July Darrell wrote that Howard’s fleet was 
supplied only till 14 July and Drake’s a week longer.* On the 
8th they wrote back in a state of extreme anxiety, bordering on 
panic. After making a summary of Darrell’s notes, they con- 
elude: ‘“ Which being true, we do not see but that most of the 
ships shall be forced to give over the service, a matter” (they 
add, with a masterly command of understatement) “‘ we do very 
greatly dislike of.”* Fortunately, the worst did not occur. 
Darrell had laid in his own store without authority, the seamen 
were put on half rations, and the high mortality rate eased 
existing supplies, By these means the Fleet was not forced to be 
demobilised, as the Council had clearly feared. But it was # 
very near thing, 

All this had the most profound effect on major strategy. 
The month-by-month system virtually made any extensive 

* cor, 89, 6.78; cox, 34. 

* Op. eit., CO%VI, 84; this figure is extraordinarily low; that of £59,221 for 


the whole year, given by Diets (op. cit), is far more probable. 
* coxm, 17. * coxn, 24, I. * cox, 32. 
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raid on the Portuguese coast out of the question. Howard and 
Drake were always ready to risk the attempt and to chance to 
live by fishing or upon what could be obtained by raiding parties 
inland; but it would have been a most hazardous operation, 
at any rate after the beginning of June. It was even thought by 
the Fleet Council of War that the whole object of Spanish strategy 
was to delay sailing until the English victuals were completely 
exhausted. This was the argument used to justify the abortive 
attempt to reach Spain and force an issue on 7 June. From 
15 June until the provisions arrived, in the early hours of the 
23rd, the Fleet was virtually immobilised, stirring out for no more 
than a bare twenty-four hours at a time, the result of which 
was that Howard missed the eighteen Spanish ships that had 
become detached from the main body and had been blown as far 
as the Scillies.? 

The next crisis occurred at the expiry of this new month’s 
supplies, and lasted from 14 July until the day when the Armada 
was first sighted. On the 12th Seymour discharged six East Coast 
ships, since he could not victual them. On the 17th Howard 
reported that he was delayed in port by the fact that the merchant 
ships were all out of supplies.‘ Even when he finally weighed 
and sailed on the 21st, many of his ships had still not been fully 
te-provisioned, and those that had were supplied only till 10 
August.© Seymour was in an even worse condition, his victuals 
expiring at the end of the month. Thus on the 29th he was 
reduced to one day’s supply,” and was therefore sent back to 
harbour to look after the Channel, while the rest of the Fleet 
continued the chase. But had it been required for action after 
Gravelines, it is quite clear that the Channel Fleet would have 
been unable to put to sea. On the 29th Howard reported great 
shortage of provisions,* and it was hunger that finally drove the 
English to break off the pursuit off Newcastle on the 3rd. The 
official resolution of the Council of War, echoed in the reports 
of Howard ® and Fenner, leaves no room for doubt on this 
point. There is no sign whatever of a free decision taken in the 
interests of high naval strategy. 

The Fleet’s return to port seems to have profited it little, since 


® coxr, 17. * Op, cit,, coxm, 42, * ooxrt, 34), * coxa, 60. 
® cox, 2; cox, 66, * cox, 12, * cox, 64, * Jdid, 
* coxrv, 42, © coxtv, 27, 't BLM, Add, M&S, 33,740, 4, 
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the whole victualling organisation virtually collapsed as soon as it 
left Darrell’s able hands. On the 8th the main fleet was still in 
desperate need of food.’ Darrell’s supplies were still somewhere 
on their way, at sea. On the 12th Seymour was again in the same 
plight as on 13 June,? and on the 19th he was obliged to dis. 
charge the majority of his merchantmen for lack of victual? 
After a fortnight in port the ships were hardly better supplied 
than when they first returned from the pursuit. 

Food is a prime necessity of life, but at a pinch a little can be 
made to goa long way. The day comes, however, when the limit 
of human endurance is reached, or when the men see no further 
cause for patiently suffering such deprivations. And so, although 
physical and human obstacles combined to dislocate the smooth 
running of the supply system, yet the results in action cannot be 
called decisive. It seriously affected the original strategic plan 
of a long-range assault on the enemy ports, even before that plan 
received the Queen’s veto. It forced the abandonment of the 
chase when the enemy was still in all appearances almost as strong 
asever. More serious might have been the periodic immobilisations 
of the Fleet at the end of each month’s supply, such as occurred 
from 16 to 22 June and 14 to 19 July. As Howard pointed out: 
“if the enemy do know of that time, judge you what they 
may attempt.” Had the Armada arrived a bare three days 
earlier, the consequences would have been catastrophic. While 
if it had turned its attention to Ireland or Scotland, instead of 
proceeding up-channel, it seems almost certain that a large part 
at least of the English Fleet would have been unable to undertake 
the extended cruise necessary to engage the enemy in those 
waters. As things turned out, these potential dangers were never 
realised. But the accident of events can do nothing to minimise 
the extreme gravity of the situation which the Government of Eliza- 
beth had created for themselves by their folly and lack of foresight. 


IV 


The accession of Elizabeth in the late autumn of 1558 involved 
a major revolution in the political and religious configuration 
of Europe, For a rigid enforcement of official Catholicism and 4 
slavish subservience to the interests of Philip IT was substituted a 


* Op, cit., coxty, 5, * coxy, |, * coxv, 21, 24, * cox, 46. 
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policy of internal religious appeasement with a strong Erastian 
bias, and an economic and political programme which sooner or 
Ister would inevitably run counter to the ambitions of the Spanish 
monarchy. To the war with Scotland, buttressed by French 
support, was added the fresh menace of the hostility of Spain—and, 
what was almost more important, of the Spanish Netherlands. 
This, like every other crisis in her history, found England 
in a lamentable state of military unpreparedness. Within the 


_ last twenty years, with the advent of the cast brass and iron 


gnnon, war had for the first time become dependent on a large 


. and skilled industrial background. Cannon required iron and 


copper ore, smelting works and foundries; gunpowder, huge 
quantities of saltpetre, and sulphur and powerful water-driven 
powder-mills; small arms and armour, a large number of highly 
skilled metal-workers. With the exception of a few iron-mines 
and fewer semi-experimental foundries, England possessed none of 
these necessities of modern warfare. From the time of Henry VIII 
it had been the custom to buy almost all such requirements in 
Flanders.1 In other words, English military power depended 
ultimately on the goodwill of the Spanish authorities in the 
Netherlands. 

In 1558 the country was almost destitute of every means of 
defence. The considerable purchases of munitions in Flanders 
from 1551 to 1555 had all been consumed in the French war. 
Furthermore, the fall of Calais had involved the loss of 1,040 
cannon,’ together with the main English foundry—a loss of heavy 
equipment that can be paralleled only by the disaster of Dunkirk 
in 1940. So serious was the loss that it was generally believed that 
English military and naval power would be crippled for over a 
generation.* And yet by 1564 a vast rearmament programme had 
been carried out and Elizabeth was in a position to take an in- 
dependent stand in foreign affairs. This was achieved partly 
by the masterly skill of Thomas Gresham, who, legally and 
illegally, bought and transported to England a large proportion 
of the available munition supplies of the Continent.‘ Cannon, 
however, he could not and did not buy. These were supplied by 
the astonishing development of heavy industry in the Wealden 


’ Cal. 8.P, Foreign; Flanders Correapondence, passim, 
* Ffoulkes, Gunfounders of England, * Holinshed ; Chroniole. 
* T, Burgon;: Life and Time of Sir Thomas Gresham, passim, 
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area, which is the most impressive and important economic 
phenomenon of late sixteenth-century England. In fact, im 
fifteen years, by 1574, the Privy Council was faced with the 
problem of a private arms industry, which has troubled the 
Government of every great power ever since. The dilemma was 
(and is) that to maintain an industry of sufficient size to be ina 
position to respond adequately to any sudden national emergency, 
it was necessary to permit large-scale export abroad. On the 


other hand, such exports would inevitably be purchased mainly . 


by the potential enemy. The Privy Council, after deliberation, 
ordered the restraint of manufacture and export.4 Such a 
policy, combined with the low general standard of public morality 
and the inadequate pay of customs officials and factory inspector, 
led to smuggling on a scale which seems scarcely credible in these 
days of bureaucratic efficiency. One witness, admittedly with an 
interest in exaggerating, estimated that out of a total production 
of from 600 to 700 tons a year, from 300 to 400 tons, or over 50 
per cent., were smuggled abroad.? While no definite figures will 
ever be available, there seems no doubt that a large number of the 
guns of the Spanish Armada were cast in the foundries of Sussex 
and the Forest of Dean.* 

The demand for small arms and armour was met eventually 
by the emigration to London of a few hundred highly” skilled 
armourers and gunsmiths, driven from the Low Countries and 
Germany by religious, political, and economic difficulties. Until 
similar motives forced them back to the Continent again in 1624 
25* England was self-sufficient in arquebuses, pistols, corselete 
and other equipment of cavalry and infantry; she could even 
allow export to the enemies of her enemies, such as the Turks 

Little was done, however, to remedy the lack of domestic 
gunpowder, and it was here that the bottle-neck in supply 
eventually occurred. As early as 1562 that astonishing financial 
genius Thomas Gresham had pointed out the danger of dependence 
on the goodwill of the Spanish rulers of the Netherlands, and 
urged the subsidising and encouragement of home production. 

* Actes of the Privy Council, 1574; Cal, 8,P, Dom, 1574, p. 526. 

* Cal, 8.P.D, Additional, p, 165, 

* Cal, 8.P. Dom, 1688, p, 560; 1603, p. 340; 1602, pp, 236, 284; 1501, p. 73, 
ete 


* Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1633, p, 868; 1635, pp. 18, 19, 
° Cal. 8.P. Venetian, 1506-1620, passim, 
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With the prescience of Cassandra, he warned: “It will be 
only that thing she shall lack if warres should chance, which should 
be foreseen in time because our forces and shippes be nothing 
without powder.” * 

The Privy Council did take some steps to encourage saltpetre 
and powder manufacture,* but, for a variety of reasons, the 
licensees (‘‘ corrupt, ignorant, prowling fellows ’’) never fulfilled 
even the modest contracts they undertook? The situation 
became still more critical when, in 1567, the Duke of Alva 
damped down on the large-scale smuggling of gunpowder by 
ordering the suppression of all powder-mills except those 
belonging to the State at Malines.‘ Nevertheless, domestic 
manufacture was allowed to drift along in the doldrums for another 
twenty years, until in 1588 was realised the situation envisaged 
a quarter of a century before by Gresham. 

Yet the Government cannot be held fully responsible for the 
lack of preparations in this respect, since very few of the respon- 
sible naval leaders made any early complaint on the subject. 
On 23 July 1588, Seymour wrote that he had 5 “ divers times given 
knowledge thereof,” but there is preserved no previous letter in 
which he raised the question. The fact was that hardly any of 
even the experienced naval officers realised the possible extent 
of the expenditure of ammunition. It was not generally under- 
stood that new open tactics had been slowly evolving among the 
English seamen, because of their superiority in gunnery and ship- 
handling and inferiority in the semi-military operation of boarding. 
Heavy artillery had become the major weapon, instead of merely 
an important preliminary to the main combat. Even to the last, 
of course, the Council had no conception of this revolutionary 
change in warfare at sea. On 26 July, while Howard was begging 
desperately for powder and heavy shot, they took steps to send 
him more musketeers for boarding purposes.* And on the 30th 
they sent Richard Drake to enquire, among other things, why the 
Spanish navy had not been boarded by the Queen's ships." 

The powder situation was especially serious, since in naval 
circles at that time it was the fashion to pile more heavy guns 


? Cal. 8.P. Foreign, 9 Aug., 1562; Burgon, op, ci#., m, 10-11, 

* Cal, 8.P. Dom, 1562, p, 102; 1564, p. 237; 1573, p. 461; 1575, p. 52), 
* Cal, 8.P, Foreign, 27 July, 1567; Burgon, op, oif,, m, 241-2, 

* Cal. 8.P, Dom, 1575, p, 495, 5 Op, oit,, coxt, 12, 

* B.M, Add, M88, 38,740/2, ¥ Op, oit,, coxt, 69, 
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upon small ships than at almost any time before or since. Before, 
the guns were smaller and more numerous, intended for anti. 
personnel use. Later, as the new tactics were carefully studied, 
the tendency was to reduce the number of guns for the sake of 
seaworthiness, and to substitute medfum weight long-range 
weapons of the culverin type for the very heavy demicannon and 
cannon perier. This was of importance, since the graph of powder 
expended per shot rose abruptly when it came to the heavy guns; 
while a demiculverin fired 300 rounds to a last (2,400 lb.) of powder, 
a cannon fired only 85, and a demicannon 133, 

Drake alone seems to have realised the probable needs in 
action. On 30 March he made a protest to the Council upon the 
quantity of ammunition supplied to the Fleet,? but after this 
isolated outburst no further complaints are recorded, and even 
Drake was not fully aware of the relatively enormous expenditure 
of ammunition involved jn harassing guerilla operations over a 
period of many days. 

Additional requirements in peace-time were still imported 
from abroad, as in Gresham’s time—saltpetre from Poland and the 
Baltic States, powder itself from the Low Countries and the 
Rhineland. But when the crisis came, action was taken much too 
late. On 25 July, when the Armada was already off the Isle 
of Wight, the English agent in the Low Countries made his first 
report to Walsingham on the prospects of buying powder abroad.’ 
On the 31st, desperate efforts were made by the Council to get 
large quantities sent over by Sir William Russel from Flushing.‘ 
But Walsingham was still just hoping on 9 August, and nothing 
seems to have materialised, at any rate before the fourth week 
in August.5 

This failure to organise imports was of even greater importance 
than usual, since in supplying the Fleet with the bare minimum 
of their needs, the royal storehouse in the Tower had allowed its 
reserves to fall most dangerously low. So that, having dis- 
patched what little it had, in answer to the appeals of Howard 
and Seymour during the first few days’ engagement, it had nothing 
left with which to restock the ships on their return from the 


1 coxa, 64. 

2 corx, 40: ‘‘ Good my Lords,‘I beseech you to consider deeply of this; for 
it importeth but the loss of all.” 

* §.P. Holl., rv. * §.P. Dom., coxm, 69. 5 Harl. MSS. 6994, fol. 140. 
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it. Moreover, the greater part of such supplies as were sent 
never reached their destination until too late. The delays and 
difficulties of transport, by sea, in the face of westerly winds, by 
jand, in ox-drawn carts across the waterlogged and almost road- 
less weald, themselves delayed the supply some days. After 
arrival at some Channel port, it had then to be embarked and sent 
on to catch up the Fleet. Between the 21st and the 28th thirty- 
two lasts of powder were dispatched from the Tower. Of these, 
the seven sent to Portsmouth on the 25th and the four sent to 
Dover on the 27th may have arrived in time for the battle of 
Gravelines, making a total ofeleven.1_ The main bulk of seventeen 
lasts sent to Dover by land and sea on the 27th was embarked on 
the Roebuck, which was still missing on 22 August.2 The towns 
and castles along the south coast, which each had its own supplies, 
were naturally extremely unwilling to give them up, since at any 
moment they might have needed them for their own defence. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the local authorities gave freely, 
even at their own expense, and their aid contributed largely to 
victory .* 

Of even greater importance was the fortuitous supply taken 
from the two captured Spanish vessels, without which it appears 
extremely doubtful whether Gravelines could have been success- 
fully fought at all. Howard detached a pinnace for the express 
purpose of transporting the eighty-eight barrels of powder and 
1600 shot from the prize at Torbay. He sent off another to the 

‘wrecked galleon at Portland, whence he obtained no less than 
140 barrels of powder and 2000 shot.5 These two together, 
therefore, provided a total of about eleven and a half lasts of fine 
Venetian powder and 3600 shot for heavy ordnance, which would 

,seem to have been about one-third of the total received from all 
sources. Of this the bulk probably went to the fifteen big ships 
of the Royal Navy, who undoubtedly took a quite disproportionate 
share in the fighting, and to whom the victory was largely due. 
Thus, if we are to believe her captain, “‘ upon the credit of a poor 
gentleman,” the Vanguard on the 29th fired 500 rounds from her 
heavy armament—a simply phenomenal figure for a naval battle 
of that time.® 


1 coxiv, 40. ® coxv, 42; coxtv, 54. 
3 coxim, 40; coxtv, 40; of. Cott. Jul. fol. X/111-117. 
* cox, 42, 59. 5 ooxv, 49, m1. ® Op. cit., coxIv, 7. 
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The tactics of the fortnight’s campaign were virtually dictated 
by this shortage of powder and shot, arising from the meagre 
original assignments and the paucity of fresh supplies. From 
21 July onwards, Walsingham, Burghley, the Queen, the Coungil, 
and any and everyone who might be interested were bombarded 
with frantic notes from Howard demanding immediate assist- 
ance. The various reports that were made after the cam- 
paign reveal that the mild harassing tactics of the English 
were due to necessity rather than choice. The inconclusiveness 
of the initial attack on the 21st was partly attributed to lack of 
ammunition by that sour old seaman, Henry Whyte, master of 
the Bark Talbot.2, In any case, this engagement exhausted the 
stocks of powder and shot in the Fleet, and made necessary the 
total inactivity of the next few critical days. This is the explana- 
tion of the most remarkable fact that, apart from some minor 
clashes on the 25th, the Armada was allowed to proceed right up 
the Channel without the slightest sign of determined opposition.’ 
By the 29th a certain amount of fresh supplies had been obtained, 
but, even so, the battle of Gravelines seems to have tailed off at its 
most promising stage, apparently since ammunition ran out again 
after a few hours’ hard fighting. As for the pursuit up the East 
Coast, it can best be described in Howard’s own words: “ After 
that fight, notwithstanding that our powder and shot were well 
nigh all spent, we set on a brag countenance and gave them chase 
as though we had wanted nothing.’’* All the naval commanders 
agree conclusively upon the disastrous effect of the shortage in 
preventing any decisive action taking place. Even the sanguine 
Drake confessed that though considerable damage had been 
inflicted, ‘‘ more it had been had we not wanted powder and 
&c.”’ ® 

As with the victual, the situation was only partly eased by the 
Fleet’s return to port. Apart from all other considerations, 
such as the shortage of food, the outbreak of disease, the need to 
dry-dock the ships and refresh the crews, lack of powder alone 
would have prevented the English from putting themselves in 
full fighting trim again that year.’ By the 22nd Howard's 


1 coxu, 80; coxm, 59, I. 2 coxiv, 43. 

® coxim, 71, Otho. E. IX/214 b; B.M. Cott. Jul. f. X/111-117. 

* coxiv, 42. 5 Op. cit., coxmm, 67, 71; ccoxtv, 7, 27. 
® coxiv, 49. 7 coxtv, 39, 50. 
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attention had been diverted by the even more important 
problem of disease, but he still found time to worry over 
the non-arrival of the Roebuck with all the powder in her,.* 
Till then at least, the Fleet was still totally incapable of carrying 
out a prolonged engagement with the enemy. 

In face of this overwhelming weight of evidence, it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate the importance of this lack of ammuni- 
tion. Well into the next century it was still a stock example of 
governmental lack of foresight.* Whenever they had the 
necessary supplies, the English endeavoured to harags the Spanish 
with their artillery. When the supplies ran out, they followed 
peacefully in the Armada’s wake, attending upon events, being 
wise enough to resist the temptation to indulge in the old type 
of hand-to-hand fighting ; while the final pursuit was no more 
than a gigantic bluff. Had it been known to the enemy, the 
helplessness of the English forces, both during the leisurely 
progress up the Channel and after the battle of Gravelines, might 
well have been the cause of a major English defeat, and the con- 
sequent collapse of the Elizabethan system. When the real 
inferiority of the English is fully realised, it becomes almost 
inconceivable to understand how the multifarious dangers that 
threatened on every side were successfully evaded. The only 
answer is that in a battle of ineptitudes the Spanish had slightly 
the worse part. 


V 


It is probably true to say that there has never been a war 
between great powers involving the conglomeration of large 
bodies of men in which the toll of human life taken by the natural 
operation of bacteria has not greatly exceeded the intentional 
slaughter caused by human agency. From the plagues that 
swept the Roman world in the wake of the armies of Marcus 
Aurelius, through the decimation of the crusading armies in 
Palestine, the ruin of Central Europe during the Thirty Years 
War and the horrors of the Crimea, right down to the influenza 
epidemic after the last war, history has repeated itself time and 
time again. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the present 
struggle will prove any exception to the rule. The total destruc- 
tive ingenuity of the twentieth century cannot yet rival the forces 


1 coxry, 42, 43. 2 Cal. S.P.D.: 1600, pp. 470-71; 1635, p. 158. 
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of nature in scope or speed of annihilation. Medicine can now 
prevent disease from interfering seriously in military operations, 
but it is powerless to prevent the final retribution for long years 
of conditions of filth and famine. 

Because of the confined and uncomfortable living conditions, 
navies were even more susceptible than armies to the unseen 
menace. The old wooden rat-infested ships were impossible to 
keep clean. The bottom ballast of sand readily received filth 
of every description, and there the germs of plagues and epidemics 
bred unhindered. Fresh water could not be carried, and anyone 
who has tried to wash in cold salt water will know how physically 
impracticable and morally discouraging it is. Even now inasmall 
ship in heavy weather a complete wash down is quite impossible. 
And when no change of underclothing was available, it must 
in any case have been almost useless. The long hours and 
arduous nature of the work reduced general resistance; the ill- 
balanced diet, with its almost complete lack of vitamin C, gave 
free play to all scorbutic diseases. The sour beer that was the 
normal substitute for water frequently upset stomachs already 
laden with biscuit and salt beef, and was a cause of dysenteric 
fevers. The two great carriers, rats and lice, lived comfortably 
and flourished under such conditions, and the germs that they bore 
with them found easy foothold in the weakened bodies of the 
sailors. 

There is hardly a single major operation in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century in which disease did not play its unantici- 
pated and often decisive part in upsetting the smooth logical 
plans of strategists and tacticians. Richard Hawkins once said 
that 10,000 people died of scorbutic diseases alone in the Eliza- 
bethan navids in twenty years. His figures are, of course, un- 
reliable, but from accumulated evidence it would seem that, if 
anything, he under-estimated the extent of the losses. The 
relative mortality by enemy action and by disease of twenty to 
200 in one of the ships of the Armada * gives a fair picture of the 
general situation. In any operation of the time at least ten died 
for every one killed by enemy action. Howard’s words are not 
exaggeration for the sake of effect, they are to be taken literally : 
“ God in his merey keep us from sickness, for we fear that more 
than any hurt that the Spaniards will do.” * Examples could be 


* Op, cit,, coxvi, 17, * coxn, 42, 
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taken at random from any and every expedition of the century. 
In 1545 the Anglo-French naval war was brought to an abrupt 
tose by the disruption of both fleets by disease. In 1558 opera- 
tions were equally abortive for the same reason. The Indies 
yoyage of 1585 was almost wrecked by the ravages of a plague, 
while the tragic story of Drake’s last voyage is only too well 
known. It is particularly appropriate that the most famous sea- 
man of the age should have met his death, not killed in action, but 
gricken in his bed with dysenteric fever. Combined operations, 
involving the transport of troops and even more crowded and 
squalid living conditions, were particularly prone to attack. 
The Armada itself, the disastrous reprisal raid on Lisbon a year 
later, in which 9,000 Englishmen died of disease, the Cadiz and 
Ile de Ré expeditions of the next century all tell the same horri- 
fying story of wasted human lives. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the great English naval 
concentration of 1588 should have been attacked in the same way 
as all other such enterprises. It is unfortunate that the evidence 
isso scanty. Then, as now, public attention was diverted as far 
as possible away from the inglorious tale of internal collapse and 
towards the more exciting themes of battle, defeat and pursuit. 
Too little was said of the powerful undercurrent sapping the 
strength of both victor and vanquished. 

There appear to have been two serious outbreaks of disease in 
the English Fleet, separated by a period when the mortality rate 
was steadily mounting, but still under control. The first epidemic 
took place in June, immediately after Howard’s arrival at Ply- 
mouth with the main fleet,-and in some ships at least it was 
sufficiently severe to put them altogether out of action for a time. 
For example, one ship, the Elizabeth Jonas, lost no less than 
two-fifths of her crew. It was now that Burghley began one of 
his most frequently reiterated complaints that although so many 
deaths had occurred in the Fleet, yet the demands for pay were 
a8 great as ever. 

The situation seems to have eased a little by July, though the 
intake to replace losses was still considerable.? As time wore on 
it became apparent that the disease was now chronic in the Fleet, 
and that at any moment it might break out with devastating 
violence. On 17 July, four days before the Armada entered the 


1 ooxtv, 66, * Op, oit,, coxt, 81, I. 
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Channel, some four or five ships were paid off : ‘‘ for the sickness 
in some is very great, so that we are fain to discharge some ships 
to have their men to furnish the others.” 1 By this means, 
and the unscrupulous use of pressing, the Fleet managed to get to 
sea, and the action was fought with considerable skill, although 
there was later some criticism of the accuracy of the gunnery, 
possibly due to undermanning. But the long period at sea from 
21 July to 8 August under war conditions, in rough seas and 
extremely short of food, provided the final impulse needed to 
release the long feared general epidemic. By the 22nd the crews 
were halved in numbers, an undisciplined demoralised rabble, sick, 
terrified, penniless, hungry and in rags. Some ships had not 
sufficient able-bodied men even to weigh their anchors. Disease 
had done its work thoroughly and with lightning speed ; as a naval 
force the English Fleet had virtually ceased to be. The extreme 
gravity of the situation, both at the time, with the danger of a 
renewed Spanish attempt at invasion still ever present, and for 
the future, with the loss of the irreplaceable experienced seafaring 
community, was pointed out to the Privy Council and to the Queen. 
But there was a feeling of inevitability about the general attitude 
to the disaster. “It is a thing that ever follows such great 
services.”’ * 

Hawkins’ report on the general condition of the ships on 4 
September is the final verdict on the collapse of English sea-power 
for that year. In spite of large-scale intake of men to replace 
losses, he reveals that in ten of the biggest ships of the 
Navy, out of a complement of 3,325 there were only 2,195 
men left on the pay-roll.4 This would indicate that by then a 
number at least equal to the full original ships’ complements 
must have died, to say nothing of the number still on the roll who 
were incapacitated by sickness. Such staggering loss of life could 
not be supported, and there is no wonder that it was generally 
agreed that the ships were to be paid off, refitted, cleansed and 
re-equipped, regardless of the threat from Parma. 

Drake, with remarkable disregard for the preliminaries essential 
to any successful enterprise, was already proposing a counter- 
offensive that autumn ; but the value of his opinion on such matters 
is shown by the lamentable failure of the expedition the following 


' coxn, 60, * coxiv, 66; coxv, 34, 
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year. Dynamic energy and tactical skill have been proved time 
gd time again to be no adequate substitute for equipment, 
dothing, ammunition, pay, food and numbers. 

After the middle of August the Spaniards would have been 
free to sail where they would, had they not been afflicted with 
precisely the same maladies as the English. 


* * * * * * 


Unfortunately, no parallel study of the material factors behind 
the Spanish preparations can at present be attempted. Almost 
the only printed material is that collected by Captain Duro in 
la Invincible Armada, and, despite great bulk, insufficient 
statistical information is revealed to serve as a basis for any 
estimates which might be built up by inference from the more 
general letters and papers. 

It must be remembered that Philip had at his disposal the vast 
resources of a great world empire, while Elizabeth was queen of a 
small island with a depleted exchequer and faced with considerable 
internal opposition. It is clear that the Spanish preparations 
were designed on a scale as lavish as the English was parsimonious. 
Professor Michael Lewis, in an appendix to his exhaustive work on 
Armada gunnery,’ reached the conclusion that the Spanish supply 
of powder and shot per gun may have been as much as three times 
the English figures. And yet, in spite of these greater initial 
provisions, the letters of Medina Sidonia as he proceeded up 
Channel show precisely the same preoccupations with the problem 
ofammunition and food as those displayed in Howard’s dispatches. 
Though in differing degrees, both sides were hampered by the need 
for larger quantities of basic material supplies. 


x * * * * a 


The most interesting particular conclusion to be drawn from 
this study is that the character and abilities of Howard have been 
grossly under-estimated. He is shown as a capable and de- 
termined leader; taking the advice of experts where necessary, 
but never losing control; careful for the welfare of his men, tireless 
in his efforts to keep the Fleet healthy and well-provided ; tactful 
in his handling of his officers, and patient in the extreme with the 
insubordination, rashness and truculence of the irrepressible 
Drake. 


) Mariner's Mivvor, 1042, 1043, 
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Here is no noble figure-head, ignorant of all sea matters, a blind 
to cover the real leadership of Drake. It is high time that history 
made some amends for four and a half centuries of injustice to a 
man who used his moderate abilities to do great service to his 
country. 

It is clear that the English preparations to face the threat of 
invasion in 1588 were criminally inadequate. Rarely has a 
Government faced a great national emergency with so little fore- 
sight. And yet the fact remains that the Spanish Fleet was, if not 
’ defeated, at any rate prevented from attaining its objective. 
Had Medina Sidonia set out a few days earlier, had he gone else- 
where, or had he realised the helplessness of the English Fleet 
during the passage up Channel, the whole issues would have been 
reversed, the Elizabethan system would have crumbled, and a 
reactionary Catholic despotism would have clamped down upon 
the violent spiritual and material expansion of the time. But it 
was not to be. The fruits ef incompetence were not reaped until 
the next year at Lisbon. 

Nevertheless, there was no lack of complaint at the time. 
Fairly typical was the attitude of old Henry Whyte (who had good 
cause for bitterness, having lost his vessel as a fireship at Calais 
with only the remotest chance of compensation): ‘‘ By this my 
simple relation your Honour may see how our parsimony at home 
hath bereaved us of the famousest victory that ever our navy might 
have had at sea.” * 

The Armada campaign but sets the pattern of military opera- 
tions for that and the succeeding century in which the maximum 
staying power as an effective unit of any force was rarely more 
than a year, and the minimum less than a month. In days 
of slow sailing-ships and prolonged sieges it was endurance that 
counted rather than tactical or strategical skill. The successful 
general was an efficient quarter-master, doctor, accountant, 
sanitary inspector. The total dislocation of society caused by 
modern wars was impossible at a time when economic resources 
and communications, medical knowledge and common professional 
honesty among administrators were all insufficient to make possible 
mobilisation on any but the most limited scale. 

Early wars were diverted into battles against the obstructive 
forces of nature, distracted from the main purpose of annihilating 


* Op, cit, OOxIv, 43, 
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theenemy. Energy was absorbed in the ceaseless effort at main- 
taining corporate existence in the face of every opposition of 
demoralisation and indiscipline, hunger and disease, exposure and 
poverty. Little could be spared for the real job of war. Then, 
even more than now, must war have appeared futile and wasteful 
to the voiceless multitude of pressed men, and to the cold, cynical 
eyes of the professional mercenary. The struggle for survival 
was hard enough in any event, without adding to the difficulties. 
LAWRENCE STONE. 





A TURKISH TRAVELLER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Tue Travels of Evliya Effendi are too little known. The 
book is a large quarto, of most inconvenient size for bedside 
reading, translated by the great Oriental scholar Ritter Joseph 
von Hammer, and published in 1834 by the Oriental Translation 
Fund. The type is clear, though misprints are not infrequent. 
The English is at best pedestrian and at worst grotesque. The 
ordinary reader, for instance, may be puzzled by the translator’s 
use of the word “ chapel’ when he means a “ band,”’ for which, 
of course, the German word is Kapelle! A more serious blemish 
is the number of lacunae in the text,.some, but by no means all of 
which are indicated. In spite of its defects, however, it remains 
a delightful book, full of rich mixed reading. 

Evliya Effendi was born in 1611 and, since he refers to the 
siege of Candia in 1678, must have survived that event. During 
forty-one years of travel he visited, he tells us, the countries of 
eighteen monarchs and heard one hundred and forty-seven foreign 
languages. His journeys covered all parts of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, except Tunis, Algiers, and 
Tripoli, while in 1664 he accompanied a mission to Vienna, and 
thence travelled to the Netherlands and Sweden. It was once 
thought that the mere fragment of his recorded travels which von 
Hammer’s franslation includes was all that had survived. Happily 
there is reason to believe otherwise. I am told that Kunoz has 
published, in Hungarian, journeys which are not to be found in von 
Hammer, and the travels in Greece, also not included in von 
Hammer, were published in modern Greek in ’Emernpis érepelas 
Bulavrwév amovdav, xiv, 1938, pp. 486-514. Six volumes were 
published in Turkish between 1896 and 1900, and Professor 
Dawkins, to whom I owe this information, tells me that further 
volumes were published after the Turkish revolution had given 
an impulse to Turkish studies, but how many volumes have been 
printed and whether they cover the whole of Evliya’s travels I do 
not know. It is greatly to be hoped that some means may be 
found to secure the translation into some more generally accessible 
language than Turkish of the works of this delightful author. 
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The European travels, in von Hammer’s opinion, were never 
written down, but I hope that in the event von Hammer may be 
to be wrong. To get a glimpse of Holland and Sweden in 
the seventeenth century, as seen through the eyes of a contem- 
Turk endowed with Evliya’s gift for racy observation, 
would obviously be of extraordinary interest. 

The first volume consists of a detailed description of Con- 
stantinople and its environs since the Moslem conquest. This 
is full of the most interesting information, topographical, historical, 
and religious, and it culminates in a fascinating account of the 
ceremonial procession of the trade guilds of the city. The 
second volume contains an account of Evliya’s travels in Asia 
Minor, the countries on the eastern shore of the Black Sea and 
Persia. Evliya notices, wherever he goes, the physique, costume, 
and handicrafts of the natives, and the natural products of their 
district, fruits, water, etc. (he is something of a connoisseur of 
water). He is professionally interested in affairs of religion, and 
never neglects the pilgrimages or local tombs of saints. There 
are some quite interesting eyewitness accounts of military 
operations, particularly those of a campaign against the Russians 
in the Sea of Azov, of a terrible winter march across Asia Minor, 
and of the capture of Canea in Crete in 1645. The Fetva with 
which the Sultan reinforced his determination to make this 
treacherous attack has to-day a sadly familiar ring. “‘ Peace 
with the Infidels is but legal, if advantageous to all Moslims; but 
if not, is not legal at all. As soon as it is useful, it is also allowed 
to break the peace, be it concluded for a fixed time, or for ever.” 
The fate of the successful commander, Yussuf Pasha, illustrates 
the extraordinary hazards of life in Ottoman high places. He 
“was decorated with Imperial robes of honour and offered a 
treasure worth that of Egypt and youths like those of Paradise, 
besides an infinite number of presents. But he was afterwards 
calumniated and killed.’’ The calumny was that he had secreted 
most of the booty of Canea for his personal profit, but “ after his 
death nothing was found, and the column wrapt up in felt, which 
had been said to be a golden tree, was found to be a column of 
yellow stone. . . . It is a stone more precious indeed than gold 
and jewels because persons afflicted with jaundice are cured by 
touching it three times on a Saturday. This is the stone which 
caused the death of Yussuf Pasha,” 
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Evliya is a genuine traveller, for travel, like the writing of 
books, is one of those activities upon which some folk cannot help 
embarking, though, once begun, there comes a time to wonder 
why the so thankless toil was ever undertaken. “ The present 
volume,” he says, “ gives an account of this journey, which I 
undertook in consequence of the verse of the Koran ‘Travel 
therein safely day and night’ and describes all the hardships | 
underwent; for according to the tradition of the Prophet ‘A 
journey is a fragment of Hell.’’’ But even Hell may have its com- 
pensations, and I, for one, like my fellow-traveller to be a man who 
frankly enjoys them when they come his way. ‘ The fruits fof 
Brusa] are forty day pears, exquisite grapes, apricots, cherries 
and chestnuts famous all over the world. These chestnuts, 
weighing forty drachms each, are put on spits with the meat, the 
juice of which penetrates them; they grow so succulent that it is 
almost impossible to leave off eating them till one dies.”” Com- 
bined piety and dexterity upon occasion get our friend out of 
scrapes. An unauthorised accompaniment of a military expedi- 
tion got him into trouble with the Pasha, who said, ‘‘ His duty was 
to collect troops and not to assist at the siege of Gonia. I will 
not pardon this fault unless he finishes in eight hours the recital of 
the Koran.”’ “I began,” says Evliya, “‘ with Bismillah and finished 
in somewhat more than nine hours, after which I kissed the earth 
before my Gracious Lord and received from him a sable pelisse, 
a thoroughbred horse, two fine boys and a sinecure, so that I now 
spent all my time both day and night in pleasure.” 

Evliya’s geography is, of course, conditioned by Moslem 
theological theory. ‘‘ God created one hundred and forty-eight 
mountains, as locks of the earth, which is held together by them 
when shaken by earthquakes.’’ But he has quite a good eye for 
country in detail. He observes, too, the peculiarities of foreign 
peoples, He troubles, for instance, to record a number of words 
of the Georgian dialects and of the Abaza language. To the 
latter list he adds the comment, ‘‘ I have written them as I could, 
but there is a great difference between the speaking and writing, 
the pronunciation being extremely difficult like the chirruping of 
birds. A great deal of judgment and sagacity is required to 
converse with them, but a traveller who knows something of the 
world and of God and desires to travel quietly, must have 


sufficient idea of every language to understand whether good or . 
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evil is intended to him, whether they are going to offer him bread 
or a box on the ear.” The comparison with the chirruping of 
birds will remind readers of Aristophanes that to the ears of the 
ancient Athenians the sound of Thracian speech suggested the 
game analogy. These Abaza are an interesting people. One 
tribe of them is described with admirable succinctness. ‘‘ They 
jmow neither religious book nor sect, but keep their word.” They 
“have a strange mode of burying their Begs. They put the body 
into a wooden coffin, which they nail on to the branches of some 
high trees and make a hole in the coffin near the head, that the 
Beg, as they say, may look up to Heaven. Bees enter the coffin 
and make honey, entirely wrapping the body up in it. When the 
geason comes they open the coffin, take the honey and sell it. 
Much caution, therefore, is required to be used in purchasing the 
honey of the Abazars.”’ 

Evliya’s summary description of the inhabitants of Gumish 
Khane hasits merits. ‘‘ There are some pretty faces, and seventy 
schools for boys, who are quick and clever; the old men live to 
the age of a hundred and fifty, who losing their teeth pronounce 
with difficulty the letter S, but the women are very eloquent.” 

Of Turcoman subterranean villages in Asia Minor he notes : 
“Two hundred Turcoman houses which do not appear above 
ground but are all below it, with stables, kitchens and sitting- 
rooms. The reason for the construction of these subterranean 
houses is the violence of the winter. They are all built of soft 
stone which has the appearance of having been whitened with 
chalk. Chests, boxes and rafters are all cut in this stone, which is 
soft as cheese : the houses are so large that a thousand men might 
be lost in them and yet is there nothing seen above ground.” 
The mention of the rafters carved in these burrows is interesting 
and a good piece of observation. I have seen a similar imitation 
of architectural forms, which in an excavated dwelling serve a 
purely decorative not a functional purpose, at Utch Hissar on the 
Cappadocian Plain. Here, and at a place called Soganle Dere, 
there are two cracks in the hard covering layer of rock, which 
forms the surface of the plain, and the soft stone underneath, in 
the valleys thus formed, has weathered into a series of odd- 
shaped cones of considerable size and of fantastic colours, varying 
from a very light pink to a dark brown, At some date unknown 
these have been hollowed out to form houses and dwellings, and 
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many of them have architectural features, pillars, lintels and the 
like, carved upon their fagades. A yet closer analogy, however 
to the Turcoman dwellings is provided by the subterranean 
dwellings which exist below many of the Greek villages in the 
same district. They are burrowed in the soft rock round the 
water supply, which comes from wells of very considerable depth. 
The motive for their construction is not merely climatic. They 
are cities of refuge, and the entry to them is guarded by a mill- 
stone, which can be rolled back from a side-chamber to block the 
passage completely except for the central hole in the stone, which 
will take a rifle-barrel. The well supplies water, and its shaft 
ventilation. These excavations extend often to a very consider- 
able depth below ground. At a village called Malakopi, where 
the level of the water is some seventy metres below ground-level, 
there are no fewer than five of such burrows, one below the other, 
and each successive layer is guarded by its millstone defence. 
Evliya’s observations when in Persia are naturally coloured 
by the prejudices of a Sunni in a Shia country. The curious may 
here learn the Sunni explanation of the origin of the Persian head- 
dress, and the reason why Persian music resembles the braying of 
an ass. The name Kizil Bash, Red Heads, derives, of course, 
from the red head-dress of the followers of Ismail I, who founded 
the Persian Sufi dynasty in 1499, though in modern Turkey it has 
become the label for almost any heretical tribesmen with Shia 


Then there are some pleasant contributions to natural history. 
I like the whale ‘ with ears like an elephant and eyes the size of a 
round table and covered with beavers’ hair.” ‘“‘ Khoja Sarukhan, 
a voyager in the Caspian Sea, told me that this kind of whale was 
common in that sea.’ Pleasant, too, is the ice-worm. “ This 
is a worm which is found in the midst of ice and snow, as old as 
the creation, but it is difficult to find; it has forty feet and forty 
black spots on its back, with two eyes as red as rubies, all ice, 
without a tongue, and its interior filled with an icy fluid; it shines 
like a diamond but melts quickly away, because it is all ice. In 
size, it is like those cucumbers which are sold for seed at Langa- 
bestan, sometimes larger, sometimes smaller. ‘The ice-worm I 
brought to Sultan Tbrahim was smaller than a cucumber. It is an 
aphrodisiac, sharpens the sight, and makes a man as healthy and 
vigorous as a newborn child, It is rarely found, and falls but to 
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the lot of kings! It is said that on the Caucasus they are of the 
gse of dogs, with four feet, living and walking among the ice and 
mow. Faith be upon the teller! I have not seen them.” 

Evliya was himself a member of a dervish order, and in the 
first volume there is a most interesting account of the ceremonial 
jnitiation of the novice, and an explanation of the mystical signifi- 
gation of the dervishes’ apparel and insignia. On his journeys 
he never neglects to visit the local tekke, to record the legends 
of the local holy men and to offer his devotions at places of 
pilgrimage. There is a mine of information in his pages about 
Bektashi worthies, like Sheikh Geikli Baba Sultan, who “‘ used to 
fide on wild roes in the woods and load gazelles with his baggage 
after he had harnessed them,”’ or Sari Saltik, who with his wooden 
sword rescued the two princesses from the dragon, and, when a 
perfidious monk, who had filched the dragon’s tongues, claimed 
falsely to be the dragon slayer, challenged him to ordeal by 
boiling in a cauldron. ‘‘ The cauldron being opened, Sari Saltik 
was found sweating and saying : ‘ Ya Hayi, O All Vivifying’; and 
of the monk nothing remained but black coals and burnt bones.” 

At a village called Keremli in the Erzerum area Evliya wit- 
nessed a performance of dancing dervishes. ‘“‘ We followed them 
toa large place where a great fire was lighted of more than forty 
waggon-loads of wood, and forty victims sacrificed. They assigned 
a place for the Pasha at a distance from the fire, and began to 
dance round it, playing their drums and flutes, and crying ‘ Hu!’ 
and ‘Allah!’ ‘This circular motion being continued for an hour, 
about an hundred of these dervishes naked, took their children by 
the hand, and entered the fire, the flames of which towered like 
the pile of Nimrod, crying ‘O All Constant! O All Vivifying!’ 
At the end of half an hour, they came out of the fire, without the 
least hurt.except the singeing of their hair and beards, some of 
them retiring to their cells, instead of coming before the Pasha, 
who remained much astonished.” Quite a number of modern 
travellers have also recorded performances by dancing dervishes ; 
their accounts, though independent, are remarkably consistent, 
and the narrators are themselves persons of good reputation, and 
obviously witnesses of good faith. All the modern accounts known 
to me are concerned not with a fire miracle, but with the gashing 
of themselves by the devotees when roused to the requisite pitch 
of religious and physical frenzy, when they thrust knives right 
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through fleshy portions of the body. The possibility of a high 
degree of anzsthesia produced by artificially stimulated religious 
excitement of this kind is not only intelligible, but has many 
parallels. What I find more difficult to account for is the sub- 
sequent feature which appears independently in more than one 
account. The sheikh with his thumb rubs some of his spittle along 
the wounds, whereupon they close up and heal, leaving momen- 
tarily a white scar, which disappears after a short interval. ‘“ Faith 
be upon the teller! I have not seen them,” for I have never been 
fortunate enough to happen upon one of these ceremonies. It is 
indeed difficult to accept at its face value, though some of those 
who have described such happenings are witnesses whose word I 
’ should hesitate to question. 

Of talismans there are plenty scattered through Evliya’s 
pages. In the first book he describes the seventeen of the talis- 
mans of the land which had survived in his day from the three 
hundred and sixty-six formerly to be found in Constantinople, and 
he has another section on that city’s talismans of the sea. They 
belong to the regular types, and include, for example, the famous 
serpent column, which was originally the memorial which the 
Greek victors erected at Delphi after the Persian War, supposed 
by Evliya to be a talisman to protect the city against snakes and 
scorpions. Most talismans were overthrown by the earthquake 
on the night of the Prophet’s Birth, and many, though not 
apparently all, then lost their potency, just as the oracles became 
dumb and the pagan idols toppled down upon the night of the 
Nativity. A talisman may also cease to work if once its power 
has been circumvented. In the Valley of Tilismat Zaaba, not 
far from the place where Evliya saw the display of dancing 
dervishes, “a cave is still shown in which there was formerly 4 
treasure, guarded by two swords, which were continuously moving 
up and down, a mast has many times been put beneath them and 
instantly cut through; a magician has since got possession of the 
treasure, but the cave still remains to be seen.” This talisman 
belongs to a very usual type, that of the automaton or automatic 
weapon which guards a treasure and slays the unwary prospector 
for it, like the bronze archer in a widespread story of which there 
is a well-known example in the Gesta Romanorum. 

But indeed it is a rich and varied harvest which Evliya offers 
to the reader, as various, curious and rare as the treasures left 
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by the unfortunate Jem, brother of Bayazid IT. “ He left a cup, 
which, on being emptied, filled itself again, an ape who played at 
chess, and a white parrot, which was dyed black by Sadi the poet 
of Jem, and presented to the Sultan, saying the words, ‘We belong 
to God and return to him.’” Perhaps this unpretentious antho- 
logy may lead others to wander in the garden from which the 
flowers were culled, which, indeed, is no less delightful than the 
Persian garden of the tekke at Erzinjan, where Chelebi Effendi, 
son of the great Jelaluddin, lies buried, ‘‘ the nightingales of which 
with their delicious songs feed the brains of the poor Dervishes, 
and intoxicate them with divine love, while they themselves are 
singing mystic hymns in the tunes of love.” 
W. R. Hatirpay. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE ADVENT 
OF DEMOCRACY 


1837-67 


Wuereas the House of Lords had been the subject of acute 
controversy in the years immediately preceding and _ those 
immediately following the passing of the great Reform Bill, the 
first thirty years of the reign of Queen Victoria were on the 
whole a peaceful period in the history of the Chamber, and 
there was comparatively little talk of either abolishing or dras- 
tically transforming it. To what factors was this condition of 
quiescence due? In the first place, to the character of the 
Whigs who had carried through the reform of the House of 
Commons. While they had come to the conclusion that a mere 
tinkering with the system of representation would be futile and 
that a real breach with the past was inescapable, they had no 
love of political change for its own sake and no desire whatever 
for a social revolution. Their leaders were essentially aristocrats, 
and one of their dominant motives in espousing the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform had been the persuasion that it was inevitable 
if they were to ensure the permanent influence of their own 
order. If Radicalism was to be rendered innocuous, it must be 
appeased and even, in a limited measure, taken into partnership. 

In the second place, those groups in the nation who were 
not at all disposed to regard the Whig reforms of 1832-5 as final— 
partly because they were speedily disappointed with the results 
of the Reform Act, partly because they were deeply interested in 
social questions and aimed at the amelioration of the lot of the 
working classes—were exceedingly unfortunate in the choice they 
made of the leader who was to storm the ramparts of Privilege 
with the Charter as a rallying cty, The only sagacious and 
fruitful policy for them to adopt was the winning of the sympathy 
and support of the middle classes, whose political influence had 
been so greatly enhanced since 1832. But, instead of arousing 
confidence, Feargus O’Connor, alike by reason of his personality 
and of his methods, provoked the apprehension and antagonism 
of sober-minded men intent upon their trade or business, who 
had no taste whatever for political violence, which seemed to 
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them obviously detrimental to the smooth functioning of the 
machinery of industry and commerce essential to their own pros- 

The ignominious collapse of Chartism in 1848 was not 
srprising. The authorities were able to take a strong line 
because they could rely upon the support, not only of the privi- 
leged classes, but also of the middle classes. 

In the third place, the House of Lords was greatly indebted 
for the quiescence which it enjoyed in the early Victorian era to 
the political genius of Robert Peel. Nothing had done it more 
harm in popular estimation than the identification of its interests 
with the policy of such old-fashioned die-hard Tories as Cumber- 
land, Eldon, Newcastle, and Wynford. Peel’s creation of a new 
Conservative party, traditional yet progressive, a party with a 
future, was the salvation of the House of Lords. Both im respect 
of its membership and of its achievements Peel’s Administration, 
which held office from 1841 to 1846, was greatly superior to its 
Whig predecessor and, in the opinion of Gladstone, expressed in 
1880, to all its successors whatever their party complexion. 
Peel was a great deal more active and enterprising than Mel- 
bourne. It was the Whig, not the Tory, leader who was tem- 
peramentally inclined to exclaim, “Why can’t you let it 
alone?’ and it was therefore no longer possible to taunt the 
predominant party in the Upper House with pursuing a course 
which was purely reactionary. It might be, indeed, that some 
of the Tory lords were not altogether happy under the tutelage 
of one who did not belong to the aristocracy, but so long as 
Wellington took Peel as his political mentor and was unswerv- 
ingly loyal to him, and so long as the Duke’s personal influence 
in the House was predominant, there was less good reason to 
associate Conservatism in the House of Lords than the Whiggism 
in that Chamber with pre-Reform influences. No doubt Disraeli’s 
diatribes against the ‘“‘ Venetian oligarchy of the Whigs” in 
Sybil, Coningsby and elsewhere were largely unhistorical and dis- 
torted, but there was a sufficient element of truth in the picture 
he presented to make it effective propaganda. While he depicted 
Whiggism, in whichever House it appeared, as essentially oli- 
garchical in spirit and in aim, the ‘‘ Young England ”’ party which 
Disraeli created, however transitory its influence, has some 
significance in the history of the House of Lords, since two of 
its leading spirits were scions of the nobility and later on mem- 
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bers of the House. Lord George Manners, afterwards 7th Duke 
of Rutland, and George Smythe, afterwards 7th Viscount Strang. 
ford, the former the Lord Henry Sydney of Coningsby and 
Tancred, the latter the Waldershere of Endymion, proved that 
aristocratic conservatism was capable of effulgent new ideas, of 
looking keenly into the future as well as of maintaining the 
heritage of the past. Disraeli portrayed not only the Marneys 
and the Monmouths, but also the Waldersheres and the Egre- 
monts. In Sybil Charles Egremont assures the heroine that the 
new generation of the English aristocracy will not be tyrants and 
oppressors, but men who fully appreciate the great responsl- 
bilities of their position, who realise that their task can be 
approached in no careless and light-hearted spirit; who, once 
their sympathies have been awakened, will prove themselves the 
natural, if not indeed the only, leaders of the people. 

After the fall of Grey’s Cabinet in 1835 there began an im- 
portant tendency towards party disruption. The question of 
the Irish Church created a breach in the ranks of the Whigs, 
Graham and Stanley (the Rupert of Debate, the future 14th 
Earl of Derby) separating themselves from Melbourne on that 
issue. Subsequently there occurred the much more significant 
rift among the Tories, when Peel became converted to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and Lord George Bentinck and Disraeli led a 
Protectionist revolt. It is true that the latter and many others 
who had been stalwart supporters of the Corn Laws came ere 
long to the conclusion that Protection was “not only dead but 
damned ’’: yet in the interim the Peelites, after their leader's 
death, had realised that their affinities were rather with the 
Whigs than with the Tories, rather with Palmerston than with 
Derby. This secession for a brief period considerably enhanced 
the strength of Liberalism in the House of Lords, being most 
marked in the years immediately following 1852, when Lord 
Aberdeen crossed the floor of the House. 

It should further be noted that the reform groups of the 
‘forties had no sympathies in common. The men of the Man- 
chester school who championed Free Trade in the name of the 
sacred principles of laisser-faire resented any interference in the 
management of business, and so regarded the activities of the 
factory reformers as both improper and impertinent, while the 
advocates of factory reform were apt to consider the factory 
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owner as no better than a criminal. The Chartists, for their 
putt, looked upon politics from an angle entirely different from 
that either of a Bright or of a Shaftesbury. Thus, whereas in 
the years immediately prior to the passing of the Reform Act 
and the Municipal Corporations Act, Reform meant pre-eminently 
political reform and the reformer was liable to regard the Upper 
House as typifying all that he most cordially detested, in the 
Yorties Reform meant rather economic and social reform and the 
reformer’s mental image of what he most reprobated might very 
well be simply some other kind of reformer with whose particular 
programme he happened to have no sort of sympathy. 

Sir James Graham once said that the best remedy for Chartism 
was the provision of “‘ cheap bread, plenty of potatoes, low- 
prieed American bacon, and a. little more Dutch cheese and 
butter,” and he was right. While the Chartists’ programme was 
political, the problem which they were endeavouring to solve 
was really economic, and when “ the hungry ’forties ” were suc- 
ceeded by the much more prosperous ’fifties, in which the general 
standard of living in Great Britain in relation to the rest of the 
world was remarkably high, the British became on the whole, 
and with good reason, a very well-contented people. One 
feature of this is the marked transference of public attention from 
domestic concerns to issues of foreign policy. Even the most 
cursory examination of the parliamentary debates will reveal the 
remarkable extent to which the mind of the legislator became 
concentrated upon Continental affairs—the career of the third 
Napoleon, the Eastern Question, the Italian Risorgimento, the 
revolt of Poland, the Schleswig-Holstein question, the relations 
between Prussia and Austria. At-times the attitude of the 
public was decidedly bellicose, and one of the interesting features 
of the period is the rapidity of the transition from the attitude 
of mind typified by the mood of 1851, the year of the Great 
Exhibition, which was opened by the Prince Consort in a speech 
which linked the industrial progress of the nation with the most 
idealistic hopes of lasting international peace based on a founda- 
tion of free trade and commercial prosperity, to the truculent 
mood which welcomed conflict with Russia in 1854 and applauded 
even the most provocative and most arrogant of Palmerston’s 
gestures. 


It is not surprising, in view of the prevailing characteristics 
No. 110.—vow. xxtx. N 
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of early Victorian England, that the question of the powers and 
influence of the House of Lords ceased to be one of major con- 
troversy. People for the most part were thinking of matters 
with which that question was not directly related. Nevertheless, 
this placid era is not without importance in the history of the 
Chamber, if only because, had it not been for the existence of 
this interlude, the House might not have survived with strength 
sufficient to enable it to make war upon Gladstonian Liberalism 
and to wage the battle against the Liberal Government which 
came into power in 1906—a battle which culminated in the 
struggle over the Budget of 1909 and the Parliament Bill of 
1911. 

In respect of the disturbing issues of party politics, the first 
two or three years of the reign of Queen Victoria were an after- 
math of the preceding reign. It was still over questions relating 
to Ireland—those of the payment of tithes to the Irish Church 
and of Irish corporations—that feeling in the two Chambers 
was most easily aroused. Speaking of the resistance which the 
Tory peers had consistently offered to the Whig proposals for the 
solution of those two problems, Wellington had declared towards 
the end of the reign of William IV, “ The only crime that I know 
of of which the House of Lords has been guilty, is that it is an 
independent body.” 4 On this assertion the comment has been 
made, “‘ The Lords might keep alive all Conservative failures, and 
stifle what was lively and likely in the Conservative creed with 
the lumber of past defects. They might never let the Conserva- 
tives succeed, if they would never let them utterly fail. Such 
was the effect of the sacred independence of the House of Lords.” * 
It seemed, however, that the Lords could exert their indepén- 
dence without the slightest detriment to themselves. Thus, 
owing to their persistent determination never to accept the 
principle of lay appropriation, when an Irish Tithe Bill was 
passed in 1838, it was shorn of this feature so obnoxious to them, 
but hitherto regarded by the Cabinet as vital: to use the words 
of Spencer Walpole, the Bill was carried “‘ only by the abandon- 
ment of the principle on which the Ministry was founded.” * 


1 C. S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel (3 vols., 1899), vol. 11, p. 336, 22 Feb. 1837. 

2 G. Kitson Clark, Peel and the Conservative Party (1929), p. 346. 

3 History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1816 (5 vols., 
1879-86), vol. m1, p. 457. 
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Similarly. a new Irish Corporations Bill was drastically altered 
by the Lords. In the Lower House the Whigs had easily defeated 
a Conservative amendment to substitute £10 for £5 as the quali- 
fication for the municipal vote in the smaller towns; but, Lynd- 
hurst leading them as he had done in similar harassing tactics in 
the previous reign, the Tory peers carried the same amendment 
in their Chamber. The Commons rejected it; but, trying to 
meet the Lords half-way, they substituted a rateable value of 
£8. The Lords, however, refused to accept the compromise, and 
in consequence the Bill proved abortive. 

O’Connell was infuriated by the action of the House of Lords, 
but he was a violent enemy already, and the Tory stalwarts once 
again experienced the satisfaction of having wrecked a Whig 
measure, and of having done so with impunity. It was proved 
to be still true that, whereas the unreformed House of Commons 
had been so strong as to force a recalcitrant second Chamber to 
give way, the reformed House of Commons was signally unsuc- 
cessful in exerting adequate pressure to ensure the success of.the 
Ministry’s legislative programme. The explanation is partly the 
easy-going temperament of Melbourne, partly the fact that whereas 
a determined public opinion had been not only a support, but a 
spur, to Grey, the people had grown apathetic and a valuable 
goad to Ministerial resolution was now lacking. In July 1840 
the peers did at last suffer an Irish Corporations Bill to pass. 
It is significant of the point of view of the die-hard Tory element 
in the Chamber that when the measure was finally agreed to, a 
protest was entered in the journals, which represented this 
episode as a major calamity. The House, asserted the dis- 
sentient peers who appended their signatures to this protest, 
had ever since the passing of the Reform Act been practically 
deprived of “‘ its constitutional share of control”’ over the execu- 
tive, but up to “ the present disastrous Session ” had been able to 
assert its legislative independence, in ‘‘ the wise and efficient 
execution of its just privilege, or, rather of its highest duty, in 
the correction or rejection of bad Bills.” By so doing, they 
maintained, the House “had continued to earn, and to enjoy, 
the grateful veneration of the English people.” The House had 
how voluntarily surrendered its “lofty position” in allowing 


1 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, vol. xiv, 150-68, 1112-22. 
[All references to Hansard in this article are to the Third Series.] 
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this present bad Bill to pass, ‘‘ and thus by its own act, gone far 
towards realising the prophetic declaration of Sir William Black. 
stone, that the constitution of England would be destroyed, and 
could only be destroyed, by one of the three branches of the 
Legislature losing its constitutional weight, and submitting to 
the domination of the other two.” ! 

While the Tory opposition in the House of Lords in the 
opening years of Victoria occasionally harassed the Government, 
they did not cause it serious embarrassment. Wellington was 
convinced that it would not be expedient to do so. The inde- 
pendence of the House should be asserted, but Ministers ought 
not to be put in a position which might cause them to contem- 
plate resignation, for the Duke quite realised that if the country 
felt no great enthusiasm for the Whigs, it had no wish to replace 
them by the Tories.2 There were, it is true, individual peers 
whose attitude to the Government was much more bellicose— 
notably Brougham, full of. personal rancour against Melbourne 
because he had been excluded from the Cabinet, and the ultra- 
Protestant Lord Roden, whose sincere fanaticism caused him to 
oppose with consistent venom every item of the Government’s 
Irish policy, every scheme which might prove in some degree 
welcome to the detested O’Connell. But these men were free- 
lances, and not as a rule really dangerous. 

Yet there were occasions when the Government felt ruffled. 
Thus, when on 21 March, 1839, Roden brought forward a 
motion in favour of the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the condition of Ireland since 1835, his obvious 
intention being to throw obloquy on the existing administration 
of that country, Melbourne felt that he must regard this as a 
serious challenge, and made it clear that he would regard the 
adoption of this resolution as “a direct censure on the Govern- 
ment.”” The motion was nevertheless agreed to by a narrow 
margin—63 to 58.5 Again, when, after Peel’s failure to form an 


1 Lords’ Journals, vol, txxu1, pp. 580-1; J. E. Thorold Rogers, Complete 
Protests of the Lords (3 vols., 1875, vol. 111, pp. 228-9). 

2 Wellington spoke against the Canada Government Bill of 1840 and was 
among the peers who entered a strong protest against its third reading on 
13 July (Complete Protests, vol. 111, pp. 217-24), but in the end he prevailed upon 
the House to accept it rather than risk a quarrel between the Chambers on 4 
major issue. 

* Hansard, vol. xuvi, 948-1047, esp. 948-74 and 1031-6; Lords’ Journals, 
vol. Lxx1, p., 148. 
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Administration owing to the Queen’s recalcitrance on ‘the Bed- 
chamber question, Melbourne resumed office, Ministers sustained 
a blow on introducing legislation to deal with the dangerous 
situation in the island of Jamaica. The occasion of their resig- 
nation in April 1839 had been their defeat by five votes in the 
House of Commons on a previous measure to suspend the existing 
constitution of Jamaica. Their present proposals were con- 
siderably less drastic: nevertheless exception was taken in both 
Houses to a clause which empowered the Governor of the 
colony to issue ordinances relating to questions of labour and 
vagrancy. The Ministry got the better of the Opposition in the 
Commons, but it was defeated on 2 July in the other Chamber.* 
The Cabinet at this time was certainly in an awkward situa- 
tion, since it did not possess the confidence of the Lower House, 
and had a strong majority against it in the other. Another indi- 
cation of the fact that the hostility of the House of Lords could 
not safely be ignored is afforded by a famous incident which 
occurred much later—in the year 1850. When Palmerston, who 
had chosen to espouse the cause of the Levantine Jew of Gibraltar, 
Don Pacifico, showed a disposition to find a casus belli with 
Greece in the failure of its Government on repeated demand to 
meet the preposterously large claim for damages presented by 
Pacifico in respect of damages alleged to have been sustained by 
his family in Athens, Stanley on 17 June attacked Palmerston’s 
precipitate action in a trenchant and damaging speech, and a 
vote of censure which he proposed in a very full House was 
passed by the considerable majority of 169 to 132.2 This result 
caused some perturbation in Russell’s Cabinet. The Prime 
Minister was of opinion that the Peers’ condemnation of the 
Government’s foreign policy could be ignored, but the majority 
of his colleagues thought otherwise. There was no possibility 
of reversing the verdict of the House of Lords, but it was regarded 
as necessary that it should be counterbalanced by a vote of con- 


? Hansard, vol. xvii, 1096-1156. 

* “That while the House fully recognises the right and duty of the Govern- 
ment to secure to Her Majesty's subjects residing in foreign States the full pro- 
tection of the laws of those States, it regrets to find that various claims against 
the Greek Government, doubtful in point of justice or exaggerated in amount, 
have been enforced by coercive measures against the commerce and people of 
Greece and calculated to endanger the continuance of our friendly relations with 
other powers.’’ Hansard, vol. oxt, 1232. 
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fidence in the Lower House. It was therefore arranged that 
John Roebuck should introduce a resolution approving the 
Foreign Secretary’s conduct. This motion, which was the 
occasion of Palmerston’s famous defence of his own policy, the 
Civis Romanus sum speech, was carried by 310 votes to 264. 

The issue in the mid-century which would have appeared 
most likely to create a major controversy between the two 
Chambers was that of Corn Law Repeal, and it is highly prob- 
able that had a Whig and not a Tory Cabinet been responsible 
for the Repeal Bill, a serious crisis would have occurred. Any 
measure which appeared to be prejudicial to the landed interest 
touched the Peers in their most sensitive spot. While a number 
of them derived their wealth from urban areas, from the process 
of mining or of manufacture, for the large majority of them 
agriculture was the industry which seemed to be from all points 
of view of paramount importance; and in defence of it the 
average peer was at one with the country gentleman and the 
farmer in demanding the maintenance of protective duties on 
corn. Byron had celebrated in sardonic couplets the close attach- 
ment of the landed interest to the policy of the Corn Laws. The 
country gentlemen, he declared in the Age of Bronze, had found 
war highly profitable and Napoleon a most valuable asset. 


** Alas, the country ! how shall tongue or pen 
Bewail her now wncountry gentlemen ? 
The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 
The first to make a malady of peace. 
For what were all these country patriots born ? 
To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of corn ? 
But corn, like every mortal thing, must fall, 
Kings, conquerors, and markets most of all.”’ 


Napoleon had indeed destroyed nations, but he had maintained 
agricultural prices in England. 

** He amplified to every lord’s content 

The grand agrarian alchymy, high rent.”’ 
Peace, exclaimed the satirist, was therefore viewed as no unmixed 
blessing by the land-owner, 
*, . . where is now the goodly audit ale ? 
The purse-proud tenant, never known to fail ? 


The farm which never yet waa left on hand ? 
The marsh reclaim'd to most improving land ? 


+ Hansard, vol. ox1, 1203-1404; vol, oxi, 227-442, 478-739 (passim), esp. 
379-442, 
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The impatient hope of the expiring lease ? 
The doubling rental? What an evil’s peace !”’ 

The Corn Law of 1815 came to the rescue of those who, under 
the conditions of peace, were no longer assured of a stable market 
for their produce of the soil, and to many that law and its suc- 
cessors seemed to be the indispensable guarantee of their pros- 
perity. Lord Malmesbury tells us that he entered public life not 
from any love of politics—he had always shunned its storms— 
“but from a sincere conviction that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws . . . would be the ruin of all who depended directly or in: 
directly upon land.” It was because he regarded the House of 
Peers as essentially a body of land-owners, the natural leaders of 
the advocates of the continuance of the Corn Laws, that Bright 
indulged in frequent diatribes against the House, and succeeded 
O'Connell as its most implacable opponent in public life. He 
represented the English system of land tenure as the essential 
foundation of aristocratic power, and the class of great land- 
owners as being animated by a blind rage for the acquisition of 
real property, and very deficient in political wisdom. He acknow- 
ledged having been told that his speeches struck terror into the 
hearts of landed proprietors. He knew not why dwellers in 
great houses and castles should be so afflicted, but then they 
were not a wise class; they knew something about agriculture 
and everything possible on the subject of game, but on the 
principles of law and government “they are as dark as night 
itself.” Nevertheless, the possessors of land were always the 
possessors of power.” Louis Blanc, in discussing the reasons of 
the ascendancy of the English aristocracy, found many sub- 
sidiary explanations of it, but decided that the fundamental 
cause was “‘ the accumulation of territorial property in the hands 
of a limited number of great families,” * 

Both sides in the great Corn Law controversy of the 1840's 
realised that far more was at stake than the mere question 
whether it was right and expedient in the general national 
interest to retain or to repeal the statute of 1828, which had 


* Earl of Malmesbury, Memoira of an ex-Miniater (2 vols., 1884), vol. 1, pp. 
40-1. 


* Quoted from his speech at Birmingham on 26 January 1864, Times, 
27 January 1864; Speeches by John Bright (ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers, 2 vols., 
1869), vol. 11, pp. 333-58, esp. 352. 

* Letters on England (2 vola,, Second Series, 1867), vol, 1, p. 190, 
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introduced the principle of making the rate of the duty on corn 
vary inversely with the price of the home-grown product. 
Writing to Brougham in February, 1843, Croker put the case 


thus: “I look farther, much, than the mere questions of price | 


of corn and rates of wages, which are what, to a logician, 
I may venture to term mere accidents; the substance is the 
existence of a landed gentry, which has made England what she 
has been and is; without which no representative government 
can last; without which there can be no steady mean between 
democracy and despotism.”” He went on to say that if an 
average protective duty of eight shillings were changed into a 
fixed duty of that amount, that would be equivalent to no duty 
at all, “and no duty at all will be the overthrow of the existing 
social and political system of our country.’’* In his biography 
of Cobden, Morley speaks of his hero’s first appearance in the 
House of Commons in 1841 being a portent, “‘ the symbol of a 
new spirit of self-assertion in a great social order. . . . The con- 
flict of the next five years was not merely a battle about a customs 
duty; it was a struggle for political influence and social equality 
between the landed aristocracy and the great industrialists.” * 
The passing of the great Reform Bill is popularly and rightly 
regarded as one of the chief turning-points in our constitutional 
history, because it greatly extended the political influence of the 
middle classes; but the aristocracy continued to be exceedingly 
powerful, their influence remaining much greater than they 
themselves had anticipated, much greater than their opponents 
had hoped would be the case. The fundamental explanation 
was that there could be no real revolution in the distribution of 
political power without a revolution in the distribution of real 
property, as James Harrington had argued long ago in his 
Oceana. It could still be maintained—and, indeed, constantly 
was maintained by the sound Tory—that it was as true in the 
mid-nineteenth century as it had been in Bolingbroke’s day that 
“ the landed interest were the true owners of the political vessel.” 
The landed aristocracy was still strongly entrenched by means 
of the results of the enclosure movement of the previous century 


1 The law of 1815 had been modified in 1822; but it was this statute of 1828, 
passed by Wellington’s Administration, with which the Anti-Corn Law League 
was concerned. 

* The Croker Papers (3 vols,, 1884), vol, 11, p. 18. 

* Life of Richard Cobden (1910 ed,), p, 187, 
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and the influence of the systems of primogeniture and entail. 
A strong opponent of primogeniture, the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, 
writing in 1881, bitterly complained that, while the system had 
no root in popular sentiment or in the sentiment of any large 
dass of the population, by the great majority of the landed 
aristocracy, “‘ embracing the whole nobility, the squires of Eng- 
land, the lairds of Scotland and the Irish gentry of every degree, 
Primogeniture is accepted almost as a fundamental law of nature, 
to which the practice of entail only gives a convenient and effectual 
expression.” 1 To which kind of argument J. A. Froude retorted 
that primogeniture was not a law, but a custom, and a custom 
# deeply implanted among Englishmen of all classes that the 
practice prevailed as much in Kent, where the law of gavelkind 
existed, as in any other part of the country. It could, con- 
sequently, be maintained that the system of primogeniture was 
approved by the general sentiment of the nation, and that the 
large aggregations of real estate which the system tended to 
promote were an expression of the national character.* 

How large a proportion of the United Kingdom was in fact 
owned by the nobility? It was commonly believed at one time 
that the complete number of land-owners in England and Wales 
came to little more than 30,000. But this impression was due 
to the fact that in the occupations table of the 1861 census no 
more than 30,766 persons specifically described themselves as 
land-owners since a great many owners of land, because their 
portion was very small, would not dream of arrogating to them- 
selves such a designation. It appeared from a Local Government 
Return of 1876, often referred to as the New Domesday Book, 
that the total number of land-owners was at that date actually 
209,547. On the other hand, of these no fewer than 121,983 
were possessed of less than ten acres. Only 874 persons owned 
properties of more than 5000 acres; only 2689 owned properties 
of over 2000 acres. It has to be remembered that the London 
metropolis was excluded from the survey of 1876 and nearly three 
million acres in all were unaccounted for. A considerable 
number of names appeared twice over, or even several times, 


» English Land and English Landlords (1881), p. 99. 

*“On the Uses of a Landed Gentry " in Short Studies on Great Subjects 
(4 vols., 1900 ed.), vol. mm, p. 402, 

* Brodrick, op. cit., pp. 158-66. 
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because certain owners held land in more than one county, ang 
therefore the actual number of individual land-owners of large 
properties was a good deal smaller than the figures suggested, 
The conclusion drawn from an early analysis of the return was 
that as much as four-fifths of the surface of the United Kingdom 
was in the hands of no more than 7000 persons; that twenty. 
eight dukes owned 158 separate estates, comprehending just 
under four million acres; that thirty-three marquesses owned 
121 estates, totalling rather more than 1,500,000 acres; that 
194 earls, in 634 estates, were possessed of nearly 5,900,000 
acres; that 270 viscounts and barons owned 680 estates, whose 
combined acreage was 3,780,000. In other words, 525 member 
of the nobility were possessed of rather more than fifteen million 
acres, which was not much less than half the total acreage of 
the country. 

John Bateman’s very useful compilation, The Great Land- 
owners of Great Britain and Ireland, was largely based on the 
New Domesday, but in many instances the particulars given as 
to the acreage and the value of individual properties were obtained 
directly from the owners themselves, and they can therefore be 
regarded as reasonably accurate. Bateman’s computation is very 
different from that of the analysis just referred to. He com- 
putes the total acreage of the United Kingdom %s 34,523,974, ’ 
of which 1,524,624 are waste, and he reckons that of this total 
approximately 400 peers owned 5,728,979 acres—that is, between 
a fifth and a sixth of the whole. The English counties in which 
the proportion of land in noble ownership was highest were 
Nottinghamshire (this is explained by the existence of the 
Dukeries), Rutland, and Wiltshire. In Nottinghamshire the 
acreage is given as 508,786, and that in the possession of mem- 
bers of the peerage as 156,754; in Rutland the respective figures 
were 93,489 and 42,500; and in Wiltshire 830,879 and 239,708. 
The proportion in the three counties in noble ownership was there- 
fore over a third. The average in the English counties generally 
was usually from 5 to 7, though in some it was a great deal less— 

1 In Cheshire the peerage held 160,655 acres out of 608,925 ; 
in County Durham 129,659 out of 593,026; 
in Northamptonshire 148,236 out of 567,008; 
in Shropshire 105,276 out of 811,615; 


in Staffordshire 164,506 out of 645,801 ; 
in Bussex 195,016 out of 803,161, 
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gotably in Essex, where the peerage owned only 68,328 acres out 
of 957,330, and Hertfordshire,where the figures were 26,454 and 
516,633 respectively. The ratio in several of the Welsh counties 
yas similar—small in Denbighshire, Brecon, and Radnorshire, 
pat in the case of the two latter counties this is partly explained 
by the large amount of waste. The figures given for Radnor- 
shire are 15,572 acres owned by members of the peerage out of a 
iotal of 285,193, but no less than 115,106 acres were waste. 

If we turn to the amount of land in the possession of indi- 
vidual peers, we find that a considerable number of them held 
jas than 10,000 acres, with an annual rental of under £20,000. 
Om the other hand, the extremely high figures in the case of the 
most opulent members of the nobility bring the average for the 
whole of the peerage very much higher than these modest amounts. 
Forty-nine peers had an acreage of over 50,000 each; fifteen of 
over 100,000 acres each. Forty-five possessed an annual rental 
ofabove £50,000; ten had an annual rental of £100,000 or more. 
The largest estates were those of the Duke of Sutherland (1,358,545 
acres, but this huge area in the north of Scotland was largely 
barren), the Duke of Buccleuch (460,108 acres), the Earl of 
Breadalbane (438,358 acres), the Earl of Seafield (305,930 acres), 
the Duke of Fife (249,220 acres), the Duke of Devonshire (198,572 
acres), the Duke of Northumberland (186,397 acres), the Duke of 
Portland (183,199 acres), the Duke of Hamilton (157,386 acres), 
the Marquess of Lansdowne (142,916 acres), the Marquess of Down- 
shire (120,189 acres), Earl Fitzwilliam (115,743 acres). It will 
be noticed that the greatest estates were in Scotland, but these 
were by no means the most lucrative, with the exception of the 
lands of the Duke of Buccleuch, whose annual rental, £217,163, 
was the highest in the United Kingdom. The other very valuable 
properties were those of the Duke of Northumberland (annual 
rental £176,048), the Earl of Derby (annual rental £163,273), the 
Duke of Bedford (annual rental £141,793), the Duke of Sutherland 
(annual rental £141,667), Earl Fitzwilliam (annual rental £138,801), 
the Duke of Devonshire (annual rental £130,750), the Earl of 
Dudley (annual rental £123,176). 

Many other figures might be given to illustrate the extent to 
which the soil of the country belonged to the peerage. Their 
control was even greater than the statistics quoted suggest, since 
it has to be remembered that many other land-owners, not 
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themselves members of the peerage, were members of noble 
families or closely related to them by marriage. There was, then, 
every justification for the Anti-Corn Law League to see in the 
House of Lords a most serious obstacle to the realisation of their 
hopes: it appeared to be the very citadel of opposition, I 
was in any case a stronghold of the landed interest, and the 
peers might well be expected to fight as resolutely for the reten- 
tion of the Corn Laws, conceived as the sheet-anchor of their 
influence as landed proprietors, as they had fought for the main- 
tenance of the old system of representation before the passing of 
the Reform Act, conceived as the sheet-anchor of their political 
power in the constituencies. Just as projects of parliamentary 
reform had appeared to the Tory peers to wear an aspect both 
confiscatory and revolutionary, so it might well be anticipated 
that the proposal to repeal the Corn Laws would likewise be 
regarded by them. For would it not be argued that hardly 4 
rent-roll in the rural areas but must be adversely affected by 
the introduction of free trade in corn ? 

It seems safe to say that had the struggle over the Corn Laws 
not been preceded in the previous decade by the capitulation on 
the issue of Parliamentary Reform, it would have produced a 
clash between the Houses. As it was, a constitutional struggle 
was only averted by the circumstance that a Tory Administra- 
tion under Peel was in office when the Free Trade question came 
| toa head. By November 1845 Peel had become convinced that 
foreign corn would have to be admitted on terms which were 
equivalent to a free market. Wellington, faithful as ever to his 
mentor, was prepared to accept this policy, but there was a very 
strong and influential body in the House of Lords, among whom 
Lord Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch were prominent, who 
were adamant in opposition.1 It was for this reason that Peel 
felt extremely doubtful whether he could successfully pilot 4 
repeal measure through Parliament, and he decided upon resig- 
nation. Russell, entirely in favour of free trade in corn, had 
the opportunity of forming an Administration. He failed to do 
so. There was no alternative to Peel’s continuance in office. 
The situation of 1829, when Catholic Emancipation had been 
the issue, was exactly repeated. It fell to Peel to carry through 
a policy disliked by the majority of his followers, a policy which 

1 Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel (2 vols,, 1857), vol. 11, p. 221. 
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he himself had originally been pledged to oppose. Once again 
Abe conception of loyalty to the Crown in difficult circumstances, 
of the paramount necessity of carrying on the task of govern- 
ment m conditions of great perplexity, proved more powerful 
than the desire to safeguard what was very sincerely regarded 
as an interest of vital importance to the country, and if praise 
is regarded as rightly due to Peel for his courage in once again 
in his career making a volte face on a question of major policy, 
grely some measure of recognition is due also to those of the 
Tories in both Houses who were prepared to vote, in despite of 
their genuine convictions as well as their own vested interests, 
in favour of repeal? The credit is due primarily to Wellington, 
but also to peers like Buccleuch, who agreed to brave the charge 
of inconsistency and tergiversation, and so rendered it possible 
for Peel to remain in office and carry through a free trade policy.* 
Stanley remained utterly hostile. He hated a measure which 
he regarded as completely dislocating and shattering to the Con- 
servative Party in both Houses. He doubted whether even the 
Duke’s great influence would be sufficient to carry the Bill 
through the House of Lords. Wellington in reply to Stanley 
gave an explanation of the system upon which he had acted 
ever since 1830. He had, he said, endeavoured to manage the 
House of Lords upon the principle which justified the existence 
of the Chamber in the constitution—namely, that of conservatism. 
He had invariably objected to all violent and extreme measures ; 
he had, on the other hand, invariably supported Government in 
Parliament and used his personal influence “‘ to prevent the mis- 
chief of anything like a difference or division between the two 
Houses.”’ During the years 1835-41 he had prevailed upon the 
House of Lords to depart from policies which he and others of 
the party had adopted. “All this,” he admitted, “tended, of 
course, to diminish my influence in the Conservative party, while 
it tended essentially to the ease and satisfaction of the Sovereign, 
and to the maintenance of good order.”’ As to the measure now 
before Parliament, he proposed to appeal to the House not to 
involve the country in additional difficulties or the possibility of 
‘ & quarrel between the two Chambers “on a question in the dis- 


1C, 8. Parker, Sir Robert Peel (3 vols., 1899), vol. m1, pp. 285, 288; Peel’s 
Memoirs, vol. u, pp. 250-8, correspondence which passed. between Peel and the 
Duke in December 1845. 
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* eussion of which it has been frequently asserted that their lon. 
ships have a personal interest, which assertion, however false as 
affecting each of them personally, could not be denied as affecting 
the proprietors of land in general.’’ * 

In his speech on the second reading of the measure in the 
House of Lords Stanley spoke strongly in opposition.* _ Welling. 
ton advised the peers to allow the Bill to pass. “TI am aware” 
he said, ‘“‘ that I address your lordships at present with all your 
prejudices against me. . . . I am aware that I never had any 
claim to the confidence that. you have all reposed in me fora 
considerable number of years. But, my Lords, I will not omit 
even on this night—probably the last on which I shall ever ven. 
ture to address to you any advice again—I will not omit to give 
you counsel with respect. to the vote you ought to give on this 
occasion. . . . I did think, my lords, that the formation of s 
Government in which her Majesty would have confidence was of 
greater importance than any opinion of any individual upon the 
Corn Laws or any other law.” * - Dividing after a prolonged sit- 
ting at 4.30 a.m. on 28 May, the House gave the Government 4 
majority of 47.4 Wellington from 1828 to 1846 had remained stead- 
fast to the same simple and austere conception of political obliga- 
tion. He had conducted retreat after retreat, sustaining casualties 
on the more important occasions, but keeping his force in being, 


1G. R. Gleig, Life of Wellington (1862), pp. 567-72. See the comment of 
Bagehot on this passage, which he quotes at length in The English Constitution 
(1909 ed., pp. 100-7): ‘‘Since the Reform Act the House of Lords has becomes 
revising and suspending House. . . . It is the sole claim of the Duke of Welling 
ton to the name of a statesman, that he presided over this change. He wished 
to guide the Lords to their true position, and he did guide them. . . . As the 
Duke’s letter in every line evince’, the wisest members, the guiding members 
of the House, knew that the House must yield if the people is determined. The 
two cases—that of the Reform Act and the Corn Laws—were decisive cases. 
The great majority of the Lords thought Reform revolution, Free Trade confisea- 
tion, and the two together ruin. If they could ever have been trusted to resist 
the people, they would then have resisted it. But in truth it is idle to expect 
@ second chamber—a chamber of notables—ever to resist a popular chamber, 4 
nation’s chamber, when that chamber is vehement and the nation vehement too.” 

* Hansard, vol, xxxxvi, 1127-76. Lord Ashburton described this speech as 
** magnificent.’ Oroker Papers, vol, 11, p, 69. 

* Hansard, vol, txxxvi, 1401-5, 


* By 211 to 164, Spencer Walpole, discussing the suggestion that this 


speech affords Wellington's chief claim to be regarded as a statesman, ; 
“Phe doctrine of the impotence of the Peers was never stated with greater 

i either by himself or any other statesman.’’ History of England from 
1816, vol, tv, p, 283, 
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ny in the country were grateful to him. A small crowd of 
gorkmen assembled round the entrance of the House of Lords 
fist early morning, anxious to learn how the battle had gone. 
“God bless you, Duke,” cried one of these men, and a general 
deer went up. Wellington never cared for popular applause. 
“Jor heaven’s sake, people, let me get to my horse,” he ex- 
dsimed.1 He realised to the full that he*had once again done 
the people a great service—but once again at a cost, a con- 
gerable sacrifice of the interests and convictions of the order to 
wiich he belonged. The Corn Bill secured its second reading in 


"the Lords by 211 to 164 votes: Upon the motion for committing 


the Bill the Government had a majority of no more than 33.? 
Two protests were entered in the Journals of the House by a 
mmber of dissentient peers, when the Bill was read a third time 
om 25 June and passed. One of these argued that in equity the 
mpeal of the Corn Laws should have been accompanied by 
bgislation making some compensation to farmers and other 
members of the landed interest for the injury which was being 
inficted upon them—such as the repeal of the land tax, the 
malt tax and the hop duty, together with the equalisation of 
the poor rates, the county rates and the highway rates, of which it 
wasalleged occupiers of land paid an unfair proportion. The other 
protest, to which there were no fewer than eighty-nine signatories, 
argued that in consequence of the repeal of the Corn Laws the 
country would be rendered too dependent upon the foreigner for 
its food supplies; that there was no evidence that other countries 
would follow the British lead; that those who would suffer most 
teriously as the result of the repeal would be those least able to 
bear the burden, especially the tenant farmers, and through 
them the agricultural labourers. It was also alleged that a 
general reduction of prices would follow upon a reduction in 
the price of corn, and that this would “tend unduly to raise 
the monied interest at the expense of all others.” ® 


* Maxwell, Life of Wellington (2 vols., 1900), vol. u, p. 352. 

* There was some apprehension that the Opposition might do serious damage 
to the Bill in committee, and that, proxies not being admissible in committee, 
they would be more successful than they had been at the second reading. See 
Peel's Memoirs, vol. u, pp. 271-86; The Greville Memoira (ed. Strachey and 
Pulford, 8 vols., 1936), vol. v, p. 319. 

* Lords’ Journals, vol, LXxvi, pp. 757-8; J. E, Thorold Rogers, Complete 
Protests of the Lords, vol. u1, pp. 315-20, 
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Many members of the aristocracy had hoped almost to the 
last that the men of the Manchester school could be defeated, 
When Peel decided upon resignation in favour of Russell, Lord 
George Bentinck ascribed his action simply to a desire to frighten 
the aristocracy, and he was at that date sufficiently optimistic 
to believe that if the latter would only stand firm they could 
bring pressure upon Peel at least to strike some kind of bargain,! 
The Duke of Richmond summoned a great meeting representative 
of the landed interest without distinction of party ‘with this end 
in view. But if the aristocracy were unable to avoid the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, they had the satisfaction of getting rid of 
Peel. Disraeli, in his life of Lord George Bentinck, vividly 
describes how upon the very day on which the Lords finally 
gave their assent to the Repeal Bill, the Prime Minister in the 
Lower House had to watch the aristocratic flower of his own 
party—the Mannerses, the Somersets, the Bentincks, the Low- 
thers, the Lennoxes—file into the Opposition lobby on an Irish 
Coercion Bill to turn their leader out of office.2 The bitterness 
felt among the protectionist peers against Peel was very great. 
Of Peel’s death, which occurred but four years later, the Duke 
of Portland wrote, ‘I am quite sure it would have been a good 
thing if he had never been born. I doubt whether any man 
with equal abilities and without bad intentions ever did so much 
mischief as in the course of his political life he has done in various 
ways.’ *® If the protectionists could not forgive Peel, neither 
could some of them forgive those members of the aristocracy 
who had allowed the repeal to go through. On 9 May 1850 
there took place a mass meeting of protectionists at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern in London, presided over by that stalwart of 
the party, the Duke of Richmond. One speaker argued that 
if only the aristocracy had done their duty, if only the farmers 
had had the aristocracy and the clergy to lead them, they 
could easily have resisted the iniquitous policy of the free 
traders. Another speaker (a farmer) with a sort of gloomy 
satisfaction predicted the utter ruin of every element in the 
landed interest. “We will go first,” he said, ‘“ but noble 


1 A. 8. Turberville, Welbeck Abbey and its Owners (2 vols., 1938-9), vol. 11, 
pp. 339-40. 

2 B. Disraeli, Lord George Bentinck (ed. C, Whibley, 1905), p. 195. 

3% Welbeck Abbey and its Owners, vol. u, p. 340. 
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nds and the aristocracy of England will be the next to 
follow.” * 

Tory organs were Cassandra-like in their predictions*of woe 
us the result of the adoption of free trade. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws, said the Quarterly Review, was “a great victory over 
thearistocracy, and became a presage and a pledge of still greater 
tiumphs.”” The vital question which agitated the country was 
qwentially that between democracy and aristocracy, or rather 
between democracy and property, and “ Property is the founda- 
tion of all government, and Landed Property the foundation of 
il property.” * But just as the immediate consequences of the 
passage of the great Reform Bill proved to be far less catastrophic 
than the Tories had feared and predicted, so it was with the 
eects of the repeal of the Corn Laws. The passage quoted from 
the Quarterly appeared in 1849; eleven years later the same 
journal had a very different story to tell: “The development 
of commerce and industry has proportionally strengthened the 
position of the proprietory class by adding incalculably to the 
value of their land. The accession of income accruing to the 
Bedford, Grosvenor, Portman and Berkeley estates in and about 
the metropolis may be taken as a sample of what is going on in 
other rich and populous neighbourhoods.” The writer of the 
article in which this passage occurs goes on to refer to the large 
revenues accruing to other peers from coal mines. His general 
conclusion is: ‘‘ On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to 
fear that any sweeping or revolutionary change in the well- 
ordered social system of the United Kingdom is at hand.” 3 
The plain truth is that the aristocracy benefited, as did the middle 
classes, from the commercial and industrial progress of the 
fifties, which, partly as the result of free trade, rendered that 
decade one of the most prosperous in the whole history of the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, so far as political power 
is concerned, and especially if one is regarding this in relation 
to the growing influence of the middle classes, the fears of the 
Quarterly were not without justification. One of its contributors, 
writing in 1849, had argued that in case after case—notably in 
those of the Reform Bill, the Corporation Bill, the Corn Laws— 

1 See an account of this meeting in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. Lxvit, pp. 
758-64. 


* Vol. LxxxvI, pp. 291-3. 8 Ibid., vol. ovu, p. 363, 
No. 110.—voL, XXIx. 
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the House of Lords had submitted to dictation. ‘“‘ The Hong 
of Lords in its present temper and practice,” he declared, “j, 
no effectual barrier to the encroachments of democracy.” 1 
Democracy, it has to be remembered, still in 1849, in the eyes 
not only of Tories, but of all men of moderate political views, 
denoted something to be dreaded and avoided—indeed this wag 
the case long after 1849. In 1867 we find that great emblem of 
liberalism, the Edinburgh Review, shying at the very word. “ We 
need scarcely say,” writes one of its contributors, “ that, ag 
Constitutional Liberals, we do not concur in the doctrine of 
democracy.” * That doctrine was still associated with left-wing 
Radicalism, and was deemed incompatible with the eighteenth. 
century theory, still accepted as the essential principle of British 
government, of a balanced constitution, in which power was 
evenly distributed between King, Lords, and Commons.’ We 
appreciate in our own day, when democracy has become no 
longer a bugbear but an honourable term, that there is no more 
difficult problem than that of combining the principles of demo- 
cracy with the provision of the wise, effective, and disinterested 
leadership which that form of government requires as much as 
any other, and perhaps more than any other. ‘Those who dreaded 
democracy in the mid-Victorian era were, of course, not concerned 
to find a remedy for its defects, or means with which to improve 
its effectiveness. Their chief preoccupation with the question 
was to issue warnings. ‘“‘We have but to look across the 
Channel,” says a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1852, “to 
see what are the effects of universal suffrage; and surely there 
is no man in this country infatuated enough to wish that our 
free constitution should be exchanged for alternate anarchy and 
despotism.” * Carlyle, to whom the be-all and the end-all of 
politics was the rule of the natural leader, the strong man, became 
more and more pessimistic about the trend of events in his own 
country, democracy being merely “ a regulated method of rebellion 
and abrogation.” “From the British Parliament he was pro- 
foundly convinced that no more good was to be looked for. A 
democratic Parliament, from the nature of it, would place persons 
at the head of affairs increasingly unfit to deal with them. Bad 
would be followed by worse, and worse by worst, till the very 


1 Vol. txxxv1, p. 301. * Vol. txxxm1, p. 290. 
* Vol. LxxI, p. 370. 
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fools would see that the system must end.” + He had looked to 
the aristocracy to play their proper part and act as the nation’s 
vanguard; in Past and Present he declared himself utterly dis- 
appointed. The aristocracy, by reason of their possession of 
jand, were under an obligation “to furnish guidance and govern- 
ment to England”’; but the whole story of the Corn Laws pro- 
vided ‘‘ continual maddening proof, into the faces of all men, 
that our governing class, called by God and Nature and the 
inflexible law of Fact” to provide this leadership, had been found 
wanting. Thus there existed a calamitous contrast between the 
past, in which a feudal aristocracy, essentially based upon land- 
ownership, governed the English people and enjoyed the reaping 
of the soil in recompense for this service, and the futility of 
their nineteenth-century successors.* 

To a later generation the Governments of mid-Victorian 
England do not appear to be lacking in leadership: what is 
notable about them is the way in which leaders of the old order 
and of the new were sitting side by side—a Russell, a Palmerston, 
a Derby, representing the one; a Gladstone, a Disraeli, a Bright, 
‘tepresenting the other. But it is not surprising that a Tory 
should indulge in jeremiads, for what had the Tory aristocracy 
done but acquiesce over and over again in defeat? Their leaders 
(and most notably the Duke of Wellington) had led them in one 
strategic retreat after another. There seemed to be no end to 
this process of retirement. One of the safeguards against democ- 
racy was the existence of a property qualification for members 
of Parliament. This was in accordance with the statute of 1710 
(9 Anne, c. 5), which had laid it down that a county member 
must possess property im land of at least £600 in value, a borough 
member of £300 in value. This stipulation had been modified in 
1838 by 2 Victoria, c. 48, which statute permitted the property 
to be personal as well as real. The complete elimination of the 
property qualification was one of the early demands of the 
Chartists. The Tories and Conservatives regarded its retention 
as essential. When a proposal for abolition was brought forward 
in 1857, Palmerston (a leader of the Liberal party, but no lover 


 Chartism, in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (1889 ed.), vol. v1, p. 156; 
J, A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: a history of his life in London (2 vols., 1891), 
vol. 11, p. 478. 

* Book mt, ch. viii; Book rv, ch. i. 
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of any constitutional innovation) did his best to shelve it; but 
next year, with the Conservatives in power, saw the proposal 
introduced again, and this time accepted with no trouble at all, thus 
providing “one more proof of the inability of the Conservatives to 
resist in office reforms which they had resisted in opposition,” 1 

The year 1858 witnessed yet another Tory defeat, this time 
in the House of Lords. In nothing had the House of Lords 
been more consistent than in its resistance to the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament. In 1857 Palmerston had proposed a 
change in the form of the oath to be taken by members of either 
House such as would enable the Jews to take it without scruple 
of conscience; the Lords had thrown out this measure. In 1858 
a new Oaths Bill was introduced by Lord John Russell. Again 
the House of Lords took exception to any alteration which would 
facilitate the admission of the Jews. On Russell’s motion the 
Commons refused to accept the Lords’ amendments, and appointed 
a committee to draw up reasons for their refusal. A way was 
found for removing the deadlock thus created—by a member of 
the Upper House, the Earl of Lucan, who proposed as a solution 


which might commend itself to both Chambers that a clause be 


added to the Bill enabling either House to modify the form of 
the oath if it chose by. resolution. Russell did not much care 
for this compromise, but he accepted it: and a Bill embodying 
this scheme easily passed through both Chambers. This enabled 
Baron Rothschild, who had been elected for the City of London 
as far back as the year 1847, to take his seat on 26 July 1858.” 
The assumptions underlying the lamentations of the Tory 
prophets of woe were that the fundamental and permanent 
functions alike of Conservatism and of the House of Lords were 
to resist organic change and the advent of democracy. To the 
rescue alike of Conservatism and of the House of Lords there 
came one who was by race a Jew—Benjamin Disraeli—to per- 
form the same task in one generation that Peel had accomplished 
in the last. Disraeli, essentially an adventurer and an oppor- 
tunist, had no solid fund of political doctrine, apart from his 
belief in race. On the other hand, he had a wonderful flair for 


1 Spencer Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years (2 vols., 1904), vol. 1, pp. 
180-2. 

* The discussions in the two Houses on this subject are succinctly summarised 
in the Annual Register for 1858, vol. c, pp. 150-64. See also Hansard, vol. CxLIx, 
1749-97; vol. ci, 336-54, 529-30, 1138-93. 
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politics, a number of keen intuitions, and certain very definite 
pathies and aversions. He disliked Whiggism cordially, and 
especially the Whig oligarchy; the middle-class virtues made no 
appeal to him whatever. They might be solid, but there was 
no glamour about them. On the other hand, for aristocracy, so 
jong as it was not of the Whiggish variety, he had considerable 
sympathy, and for democracy he felt no aversion. There was a 
deal of the radical in his composition, and it has been 
pointed out that there was some natural affinity, as well as 
personal friendship, between him and the average Tory’s béte-noir, 
John Bright. Disraeli, unlike the average Tory, saw no reason 
why the principles of aristocracy and democracy should not 
where. In the lower classes he perceived malleable material, 
‘people more likely to be susceptible to his own capacity for 
romantic appeal than the less emotional, the comfort-loving 
denizens of counting-houses, business offices, provincial and 
suburban villadom. But if the principles of aristocracy and 
democracy were to co-exist, the aristocracy must not be an 
oligarchy ; it must possess breadth and the capacity to assimilate, 
changing its pattern to correspond with changes in the social 
structure of the community. “The aristocracy of England 
absorbs all other aristocracies and receives every man in every 
order and every class who defers to the principle of our society 
‘which is to aspire and to excel.” *? In England, a country in 
which tradition was still a powerful force, leadership should be 
in the hands of the aristocracy, which had absorbed that tradition. 
It was a stroke of political sagacity almost amounting to 
genius when the brothers George and Henry Bentinck decided 
as early as 1848 that Disraeli should be the future leader of the 
Conservative party. Only one thing was lacking. A landless 
Conservative leader was a contradiction in terms; Disraeli, if 
he was to fill the position, must possess real estate. Lord Henry 
arranged with his father, the fourth Duke of Portland, that the 
latter should lend the money for the purchase of Hughenden.® 


* See W. F. Monypenny and E. E. Buckle, Life of Disraeli (2 vols., 1929), 
vol. 1, p. 1057. 
* See Disraeli, Life of Lord George Bentinck, p. 361. 

i * History of Welbeck Abbey and its Owners, vol. 11, pp. 343-4. The 4th Duke 
did not contemplate repayment of the loan; his successor, perhaps unique in 
his generation in having no love for either Gladstone or Disraeli, demanded pay- 
ment in full in 1857. 
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The new recruit to the landed interest was to create the concep. 
tion of “ Tory Democracy ” and a variety of imperialism, which, 
among those to whom it made its glamorous appeal, would unite 
not only peer and ploughboy, but also peer and mechanic in 
devotion to a new enthusiasm. 

The passing of the Reform Act of 1867 was a landmark not 
only in the history of the franchise, but also of the Conservative 
party. It was, indeed, a notable day in the history of the party 
when Disraeli and Derby shot Niagara. The Conservative 
leaders in the two Houses, the brilliant Jew in the Lower House, 
the “ Rupert of Debate” in the other, were alike in having 
something of the swashbuckler in their dispositions. Derby has 
been described as “‘ the despot of the House of Lords, who owned 
proxies as he owned race-horses; and owing as some thought to 
the latter class of associations, was never over much troubled in 
his conduct of public business with any inconvenient regard 
either for the feelings of his antagonists or for the unwritten 
understandings of public life; especially when he saw an oppor- 
tunity of dishing his quondam Whig friends and allies.”’ + 

In the comfortable ’fifties the Whigs made more than one 
rather half-hearted attempt to introduce a new instalment of 
parliamentary reform, “ finality Jack’ having now come to the 
conclusion that there was something, after all, to be said for the 
view that the Act of 1832 should not be regarded as final. The 
Bills of 1852 and 1854 are alike remarkable for the “ fancy 
franchises ’”’ which they incorporated. Thus in the first of these 
measures it was proposed to give the vote to everyone who paid 
£2 a year in direct taxation. The Bill of 1854 went much further 
in this direction, adding as qualifications for the vote the posses- 
sion of a salary or pension of £100 a year, or of an income of 
£10 a year from Government securities or similar source, or of 
£60 in a savings bank, or of a university degree. The essential 
purpose of the earlier measure was to extend the county franchise 
to occupiers of houses valued at £20 a year and to occupiers of 
tenements in boroughs valued at £5 a year. The second measure 
extended the county franchise to resident occupiers rated at £10 
or more and the borough franchise to householders whose houses 
were at least of £6 annual value. But while the main intention 


1 Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Life of the second Earl Granville (2 vols., 1905), vol. 1, 
pp. 233-4. 
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of each Bill was to introduce some degree of democratisation, 
the “fancy franchises”? showed that their authors had their 
doubts about the wisdom of the process, and so added some 
counterbalancing additional weight to middle-class representation. 

These lukewarm measures were received by the general public 
with corresponding indifference, and the Conservative Press had 
the satisfaction of arguing on really incontrovertible evidence 
that there was no demand in the country for legislation of this 
sort. Nevertheless, the Conservative Press was sometimes un- 
asy. While their number might be small, there were advocates 
of changes much more drastic than any of the proposals of 1852 
and 1854. Bright spoke of the working man’s right to the 
franchise. ‘‘ We cannot see it,’’ exclaimed the Quarterly in 1849. 
The workman had every right to do as he often did: raise him- 
self by his industry and intelligence to a position to which the 
franchise could be safely attached; but as a workman he had 
no right to a distinctive share in legislation! The masses, 
argued Blackwood’s ten years later, were indifferent to the ques- 
tio of the franchise. In so far as they were intelligent, they 
realised it would be of no use to them. Were the working classes 
to obtain a preponderance of political power, they would return 
men to represent their interests only, “in which case direct 
taxation would be imposed to such an extent that confiscation 
would be the after term, and the holders of property would be 
fain to accept that as a compromise to escape the unmitigated 
evils of communism.”’ How intense, then, must be the hatred 
which Bright and his confederates felt for the British Constitu- 
tion, when they urged the indiscriminate admission of the work- 
ing man to the franchise!? It may well be that in a long view 
of the position these predictions were not lacking in prescience ; 
but as a commentary on the immediate situation they were unduly 
alarmist, while the animadversions of Conservative commentators 
on the mild proposals of the Whigs were made to look foolish by 
the not dissimilar, but more adventurous, scheme put forward 
by their own party soon after Lord Derby came into power in 
1858. 

On 28 February 1859 Disraeli introduced a measure of parlia- 

? Vol. txxxv, p. 310. 


* Vol. txxxv, pp. 507-8, 632-3. Cf. similar views expressed in 1860, vol. 
LXxxvi, p. 126. 
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mentary reform which incorporated all the suggested “ fancy 
franchises ’’ of the Whigs and added new ones—the possession 
of a pension of £20 and upwards, membership of the medical or 
the legal profession, the fact of being a minister of religion or 4 
certificated teacher. But the really important and far-reaching 
feature of the Bill was the proposal to wipe out the distinction 
which had been maintained in all previous schemes of reform 
between the borough and the county qualifications. It is said 
that before agreeing to recommend that the £10 occupational 
franchise should be extended to the counties, Lord Derby made 
careful inquiry of certain territorial magnates to make sure that 
this could safely be done without impairing the predominance of 
the landed interest. It was evident, as Spencer Walpole puts 
it, that the authors of the Bill of 1859 had not as yet discovered 
“the Conservative working man.’”’ The measure was not only 
unsuccessful; it led to the downfall of the- Government, since 
it was defeated on Russell’s amendment that there could be no 
satisfactory measure of reform which did not further extend the 
franchise in the boroughs. Lord Derby was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Lord Palmerston, than whom no statesman of either 
party was less anxious for constitutional changes, and the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform lay dormant until on 12 March 
1866 Gladstone produced a new instalment on behalf of the 
Cabinet of Lord John Russell. 

The Bill was recommended on the grounds that the £10 
year househeld qualification gave little or no political influence 
to the working classes; that there had been a large increase in 
the population of the United Kingdom since 1832, and also 
considerable changes in its distribution, with a continued rapid 
growth of that in the great industrial areas. The most important 
new proposal was the reduction of the household qualification 
from £10 to £7. The arguments in favour of reform which 
Gladstone brought forward in. his speech in introducing the 
Government’s Bill told at least as much in favour of a scheme 
of redistribution of seats as for the lowering of the franchise: 
yet no such scheme appeared in the Bill, the Cabinet having 
decided to postpone it till a later date. This omission gave 4 
handle to those who objected to the existing Bill, and strong 


* History of Twenty-five Years, vol. 1, pp. 187-8: ‘I am using the exact 
words of an exalted member of the Cabinet, whose lettor is in my possession.” 
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objections were forthcoming not only from the official Conserva- 
tive Opposition, but also from dissentient Liberals—Lowe, Hors- 
man, Lord Grosvenor, and others whom in a famous phrase Bright 
likened to the dwellers in the Cave of Adullam. The opponents 
of the measure tabled an amendment to the effect that it was 
jnexpedient to discuss the present Bill until the Government had 
placed the whole of its reform proposals before the House. The 
amendment was defeated, but by the thinnest of margins, and 
son the Government found itself forced to bring forward its 
wedistribution plans and to fuse the two Bills into one. In 
committee on this composite measure the Government was 
defeated. Russell resigned, and a new Administration was 
formed under Lord Derby. 

The last chapter in the history of parliamentary reform 
between 1832 and 1867 is of extraordinary interest. Up to the 
time of the defeat of Gladstone’s measure it had appeared to be 
true that if there was but slight enthusiasm for reform at West- 
minster, there was much greater apathy outside. Now, with 
remarkable suddenness and completeness, apathy disappeared ; 
signs and portents became immediately visible to the new Admin- 
istration that there existed a powerful demand for reform. The 
Conservatives had been mainly instrumental in destroying the 
last Reform Bill; they were forced to realise that it would be 
necessary for them speedily to introduce one of their own. The 
most obvious sign was the recent appearance of a new organisa- 
tion under the title of the Reform League. The decision of this 
body to hold a great demonstration in Hyde Park, and the new 
Government’s unwise determination to close the Park to every- 
body, so that the demonstrators should not be able to enter it, 
created a heated atmosphere such as had not been known, in 
connection with the question of parliamentary reform, since the 
great days of 1830-32. This change of atmosphere had not been 
brought about with as much suddenness as superficially appeared. 
The persistent advocacy of John Bright on many public plat- 
forms for many years past had had a slow but cumulative effect, 
and still more important was the decision of the trade-unions 
that they must use political as well as industrial action if they 
were to make further headway. 

The Bill which Disraeli eventually produced in the House of 
Commons on 18 March 1867 was more generous than Glad- 
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stone’s, which would have added only 144,000 names to the 
voters’ roll; it was so generous, indeed, that two prominent 
members of the Government, Lord Cranborne and Lord (Cay. 
narvon, had already resigned rather than be party to it; but it 
contained, as the Bill of 1859 had done, a number of fancy 
franchises, and it gave a dual vote to persons paying upwards 
of 20 shillings a year in direct taxation; it included also a redig- 
tribution scheme. The measure came in for some very damag- 
ing criticism by Gladstone, who objected in particular to the 
dual vote and to the redistribution plan as inadequate. He also 
insisted upon the inclusion of a lodgers’ vote. To the latter idea 
the Conservatives declared themselves uncompromisingly op- 
posed. But in the great parliamentary battle that ensued one 
by one the Liberal amendments were accepted, and the Bill that 
emerged was very different from the one originally drafted, 
having been transformed by a Gladstone who was proving much 
more radical in opposition than he had been in office only the 
previous year. Indeed, the Duke of Buccleuch said that all that 
remained of the original draft was the first word in the preamble, 
“whereas.” By the Act as it eventually emerged it was caleu- 
lated that the number of electors in the boroughs alone would 
be increased by 700,000, and many of these would be working 
men. In the Lords, the Prime Minister having made up his 
mind to get the credit for this large emancipation for his party, the 
drastic amendments introduced in the Commons were accepted.’ 
The two leaders took their leap in the dark in the hope that the 
néwly enfranchised classes could be educated to accept the 
leadership of the ruling class. Boldness might well prove much 


safer and more profitable than temporising and timidity. Glad- 


stone’s insistence might well turn out to have been not a nuisance, 
but a blessing alike to the Toryism which he had forsaken and 
the aristocracy which in his partnership with Bright he had 
traduced. 

The Reform Act of 1867 may be regarded as a landmark in 
the history of the House of Lords as well as in that of the repre- 
sentative Chamber: for here was a new reform of Parliament, 


1 The most notable amendment introduced by the Peers was one intended 
to eheck the saccess of minorities in constituencies returning three or four 
members, and it forbade an elector in a four-members constituency to vote for 


more than three candidates; in a three-members constituency for more than 
two. 
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opening the door to democracy as the first reform had net; yet 
it had produced no crisis in the Upper House, and been passed 
under the aegis of the leader of the Conservative peers. Had 
the Lords learnt the lesson that social change must be accom- 
panied by political change if progress is to be carried through by 

and not revolutionary means? Did they appreciate 
that the Fabian methods pursued by Wellington had been wise, 
and that if their political influence was to survive a strategy of 
tirement must be followed not once and again, but whenever 
prtents of changes to their social order became visible? Or 
were the motives of the Tory peers partisan—had their action 
been dictated simply by a desire to get the better of the Whigs ? 
In other words, was the policy which they were pursuing deep 
and subtle, or was it merely clever and somewhat blatant ? 
Much would depend in the future on the wisdom and foresight 
displayed by the leaders of their party and by its principal repre- 
sentatives in their own House. Much would depend also on the 
extent to which they appreciated the underlying reasons for the 
continuance of the acceptance of aristocratic influence in the 
country; much also on a capacity instinctively, if not‘consciously, 
to respond to elusive but constant changes in the structure of 
the national economy and the national life, involving corre- 
sponding changes in the attitude of the people’s mind. Times 
would inevitably come again when it would be wise to tread 
delicately if the increasingly sensitive and precarious balance of 
the constitution was to be maintained, which alone could make 
the existence of a House of Lords compatible with the increasing 
urge towards democracy, an urge which might be guided, but 
which could no longer be stemmed. 

In the meantime it appeared that Disraeli had found the 
solution of the problem, and a very satisfactory one. Yet true 
wisdom would not allow of any exaggeration of the part that 
eould be played by any single man, however sagacious, or, for 
that matter, by any purely political agency. Essentially the 
aristocracy owed the prolongation of its influence alike at West- 
minster and in the life of the community to the profound and 
lasting effect of its past history—in other words, to an important 
element in the national tradition. By all means, wrote Froude 
in 1876, let us have all the talents in Parliament, let trade, 
science, learning, wealth be represented there, “ but it will be 
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an ill day when we have no longer in public life the men who 
represent the historic tradition of Great Britain,’ men “ whoge 
services are already pledged to the commonwealth by birth and 
fortune.” The great hereditary families were the monuments of 
high endeavour and faithful devotion in the country’s annals, 
“Trace them back to the founders, you generally find some 
one whose memory ought not to be allowed to die. And usually 
also in the successive generations of such a family you find 
more than an average of high qualities, as if there was some 
transmission of good blood, or as if the fear of discrediting an 
honourable lineage was a check on folly and a stimulus to exer. 
tion.” Carlyle, while thinking that the aristocracy would be 
better employed in the amusements of trapping and big-game 
hunting\than in the game of electioneering and parliamentary 
engineering, which he despised and detested, and hoping that 
the better kind of the nobility would after the new reform of 
Parliament withdraw from politics, gave them credit for posseas- 
ing some of the qualities of kingship. The English nobleman 
still possessed “‘ something considerable of chivalry and mag- 
nanimity.” * 

So eulogistic a view of the hereditary virtues of a great family 
would not be widely accepted in these democratic days; perhaps 
was not widely accepted even when Froude and Carlyle wrote. 
None the less the truth remains that had it not been for what 
the aristocracy had wrought for the country in the past, not all 
their land and their wealth would have been adequate to retain 
for them the influence they still exerted in mid-Victorian Eng- 
land. That, however, is not the whole of the explanation. 
There were factors in the life of the age which partly account 
for the phenomenon—especially features in the character of 
those middle-classes which Disraeli found so unattractive. They 
have been well summarised by Mr. G. M. Young. Why was it, 
he asks, that “ in a money-making age, opinion was on the whole 
more deferential to birth than to money”: why was it that 
“in a mobile and progressive society, most regard was had to 
the element which represented immobility, tradition, and the 
past’? He finds the answer in the fact that, as he puts it, the 
English bourgeoisie had never been sufficiently isolated to frame, 


? Op. cit,, vol. 11, pp. 418, 420-1. 
* Critical and Historical Essays, vol. v, p. 19. 
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except in respect of questions of comfort and carnal morality, 
gandards of its own. It was imitative. The rich English towns- 
man, if he was to be regarded by others and himself to feel as a 
n of real consequence in the State, unless he were a man 
of exceptional gifts or character, had to escape from the source 
of his wealth, to acquire new interests; “‘ and he was more likely 
to magnify than to belittle the virtues of the life into which he 
and his wife yearned to be admitted, the life, beyond wealth, of 
r and consideration on the land.” ! 

Carlyle, more sympathetic than in the days of Past and 
Present, wrote in his pamphlet on the Reform Act of 1867 entitled 
Shooting Niagara—and After, “Our Aristocracy are not hated 
or disliked by any class of the People—but on the contrary are 
loked up to—with a certain vulgarly human admiration, a 
spontaneous recognition of their good qualities and good fortune, 
which is by no means wholly envious or wholly servile—by all 
classes, lower and lowest class included. And indeed, in spite 
of lamentable exceptions too visible all around, my vote would 
sill be, that from Plebs to Princeps, there was still no class 
among us intrinsically so valuable and recommendable.” * 

A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


1 Karly Victorian England (ed. G. M. Young, Oxford, 2 vols., 1934), vol. m, 
p. 486. 
* Critical and Historical Essays, vol. v, p. 14. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue death, through enemy action, of Dr. Hubert Hall has brought 
to a close a long career devoted to the furtherance of historical studies, 
Born in 1859 Dr. Hall became a member of the staff of the Public 
Record Office in 1892, and until his retirement thirty years later he 
was always accessible to students young or old who sought his counsel 
or assistance. The measure of his unostentatious but generons 
kindliness to students was a byword—was ever anyone mentioned with 
gratitude in so many prefaces as he ?—and when in 1920 the University 
of Cambridge conferred upon him a Litt.D. honoris causa, it was inter. 
preted by scholars in this country and in America as a i 
recognition of a debt owed to him by a generation of scholars. 

Outside his office he was active in numerous societies for the 
promotion of historical studies, but his name will always be most 
closely associated with the Royal Historical Society, for which he worked 
in many ways, but especially as its literary director from 1891-1938, 
when he was responsible for the Camden Series and other publications 
of the Society. He was elected an honorary Vice-President of the 
Society in 1929, and occupied a similar office in the Selden Society 
1929-42. He was also a Vice-President of the Historical Association 
from 1925-29, and many members will recall the friendly courtesies 
he performed in the years when the relations between the Association 
onl the Royal Historical Society were those of tenant and landlord 
in the house in Russell Square. 


* * * * * * 


Arter much consideration which took into account the man 
arguments for and against the policy of holding a meeting on a fal 
pre-war scale out of London, the Council has decided to hold the 39th 
Annual General Meeting of the Association at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
from Friday 29 December to Monday 1 January. At the time of 
writing full details of the programme are not complete, but enough is 
known to indicate that a very active organising committee is planning 
a full meeting. It is possible that war conditions will make it difficult 
for some members to attend: the meeting is something of an experi- 
ment: but it is hoped that as many as can will make it their duty to 
ensure through their attendance that the experiment shall be a success. 
* * * *” * * 


Mempers of the University of Cambridge have recently had an 
opportunity to view an interesting exhibition of historic scientific 
instruments and books from the valuable collection which Mr. R. 8. 
Whipple has er to the University. The collection covers 4 
wide range of astronomical instruments, refractory and reflecting 
telescopes, microscopes (examples range from the time of Robert 
Hooke and Leeuwenhoek to the end of the last century), numerous 
specimens of mathematical, surveying, and physical instruments, 
together with some 1500 volumes which include first editions of the 
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works of Gilbert, Bacon, Galileo, Boyle, Hooke, Newton, and Darwin. 
Jn opening the exhibition Sir Henry Dale, O.M., President of the Royal 
Society, emphasised the importance of the study of the history of 
gience, and expressed the hope that Cambridge would take steps to 
make this Whipple Collection the nucleus of a History of Science 
Museum and Library, which might under a reader-curator and, later, 
with a chair, develop into a vital centre of university study and research. 


* * * * * x 


Unpsr the auspices of the Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 

tion @ committee has been set up to administer the organisation and 
ises known as the Inter-Allied Book Centre, which is to arrange 

the collection and allocation of books and periodicals to make good 
the destruction of libraries in Great Britain and the allied countries. 

In its appeal for contributions the committee points out that the 
needs of British libraries is clearly defined, so that subject to such 
precautions as will enable British libraries to replace destroyed books, 
there should be a wide choice for libraries in allied countries. It is 
desirable that as many of these libraries as possible should have a 
rich collection of the works of English standard authors, and of the 
recent technical and scientific literature which has been produced by 
war-time research. Books in foreign languages as well as in English are 
also wanted, while many libraries having lost their whole stock will 
urgently need some of the more important periodicals, particularly the 
back numbers of journals and transactions. 

If anyone who is unable to give books or periodicals desires to 

rt the general scheme, any money contributed will be used 

entirely for the purchase of books and periodicals urgently required, 
but so many books have been destroyed, or are in short supply, that 
the need is for books rather than money. For the sake of economy 
in transport and labour it would be a great convenience if donors 
would first send lists of the books available. Carriage will be refunded, 
if 0 desired, on all books presented. 

For further particulars of the scheme application should be made 
cane Director, Inter-Allied Book Centre, 3-5 Salisbury Sq., London, 

.C. 4. 


* * * * * * 


Another problem connected with books in war-time has been 
seriously troubling opinion in Great Britain, and considerable criticism, 
especially from within the book-trade, has been levelled against 
government policy. The President of the Board of Trade recently 
announced an increase in the allocation of paper for books which, it 
was understood, would raise the total from rg pepe en 20,000 to 
40,000 tons per annum, and this was followed by a statement to the 
same effect by the Minister of Education. These statements met with 
much adverse comment, and the President of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. R. J. L. Kingsford, wrote a severely critical letter to The 
Times, which concluded with the categorical statement that “ it is not, 
therefore, to be expected that there can be any appreciable increase 
in supplies of school-books.”’ This shortage of textbooks has become 

rous, There is need for a bold, imaginative policy to solve a 
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problem which is likely to have undesirable effects upon the intellectyg) 
life of this country in the post-war period. 


* * * x * * 


MEMBERS who use the Association’s library will deeply appreciate 
the gracious gift of her son’s library made to the Association by the 
mother of the late Major Alan Stuart, who was killed in action jp 
Normandy. The Library Committee has selected about a hundred 
books, and the President has expressed on behalf of the Association 
its deep gratitude to the donor. Arrangements are being made for the 
insertion in each volume of a suitable book-plate recording the gift, 


* * * * * * 


For the benefit of members of the Institute of Historical Research 
who may be away from London and out of touch with its activities, 
we are asked to state that under its new Director, Professor V. H, 
Galbraith, the Institute has begun to function again in its new quarters, 
Tavistock House, South, Tavistock Sq.,W.C.1. The tibenry tal been 
reassembled and is open to members. 


* * * * * * 


We have been asked by the Rev. M. G. Tucker to state that he is 
collecting material for an account of the life and works of Dr. John 
Neville Figgis (1866-1919). He will be most grateful to any readen 
who have any information to impart or letters to lend if they will get in 
touch with him. All correspondence will be treated confidentially, and 
carefully returned. Letters should be addressed to the Rev. M. G, 
Tucker at Dover College, Poltimore, Exeter, Devon. 


*” * * * * * 


It is not our practice to review in these pages the pamphlets pro 
duced by the Publications Committee, but we feel that there is some 
justification for bringing to the notice of readers who may have missed 
it the last pamphlet the committee has produced. Why we Study 
History is a symposium in which R. C. K. Ensor, V. H. Galbraith, 
Agnes Muir Mackenzie, C. H. K. Marten, A. F. Pollard, A. L. Rowse, 
D. C. Somervell, and G. M. Young give their personal reactions to the 
challenge. We must not do more than suggest that their contributions 
provide a pamphlet which makes an appeal to a wider circle of our 
members than do some of the publications devoted to more specialised 
historical problems. 

Other pamphlets recently published :— 


No. 129. Chinaand Japan. By Sir Joun T. Pratt, K.B.E., C.M.G. 
No. 130. A Selected List of Books relating to the History of the British Common 
wealth and Empire Overseas. By W. P. Morretiz, M.A., D.Phil. 


Price of each of these three pamphlets to non-members, 1s. ld. 
(post free). Members may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free) 


from the offices of the Historical Association, 29 Gordon Sq., London, 
W.C.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Toe COMBINATION OF HiIstoRY AND GEOGRAPHY IN TEACHING 


Mr. Lzonarp CuNDALL, Chairman of the Geographical Association 
Standing Committee for Secondary Schools, writes :— 

Dr. Mainwaring’s paper, published in History in March 1944, 
illustrates only too well the gulf that lies between the kind of geography 
shistory teacher would prefer and the kind of history teaching which 
would satisfy a teacher of geography. It is not necessary to refute 
Dr. Mainwaring’s statement that “it is possible to teach geography 
historically in a very much wider sense than that of the so-called 
‘yuman geographies ’,” and nothing is gained by stating, with equal 
lk of justification, that it would be possible to teach history geo- 
gaphically in a much more balanced manner than is the general 
ractice of specialist teachers of history. 

Most teachers of geography would welcome suggestions for im- 

ing their choice of material and their methods of presentation, 
bat before attempting revolutionary changes it is necessary to recog- 
nise that the method of teaching a subject is entirely dependent on 
the aim rer and on the stage of mental development of the pupil. 
Geography teaching employs methods which are seldom practised in 
history 


y. The teacher of geography — by training children 
between the ages of 11 and 13 in the use of one-inch Ordnance Survey 
maps‘and the making of simple observations of relief, drainage, 
weather, soil, vegetation, and applies this to the recognition of simple 
types of regions with easily recognisable climatic and human features. 
Ata later stage the map technique acquired in the junior forms and 
the observations of physical conditions are used in the examination 
of human responses to environment. In practice it has been found 
that the study of social groups, nation-states, and race problems cannot 
be tackled until a much later stage of the child’s mental development. 

If a combined course were to be attempted, it would prabably 
embody world geography and world history. A history, specialist 
would probably embark on a chronological survey beginning with an 
outline of prehistory and ending with a somewhat detailed study of 
caper history in the nineteenth or the twentieth century. He 

robably be satisfied if the geography consisted mainly of 
material which would form a background to his exposition of his own 
subject. Judging by the map questions set in school certificate 
papers, approximate location of places on an outline map might be 
regarded as all that is necessary. 

In the case of pre-history our history specialist would probably be 
satisfied if the geography involved consisted mainly of accounts of 
some of the Stone Age peoples of the present day. Even if he was a 
first-class anthropologist, neither he nor any other teacher would be 
able to deal with the geography of the Stone Ages. As a history 

ialist he would probably be entirely ignorant of the difference in 

ical conditions between the various Ice Ages and the Second and 
subsequent Interglacial Periods, which comprise the greater part of 
man’s existence on this earth. If the geography teacher’s methods 

No. 110.—vou. XxIx. P. 
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were used, pre-history would occupy the whole of the first year, for 
it would be based upon observation. Eleven-year-old boys and girls 
would examine the gravel terraces and map the course of the inter. 
glacial Thames, visit the Swanscombe deposits and see a plaster cast 
of the Swanscombe skull, and learn as much as possible about the 
climate, vegetation, and fauna of inter-glacial Europe before they 
could obtain any clear ideas of the envifonment and habits of Chellean 
and Acheulean men. Any attempt to teach pre-history to such 
young children would probably fail to satisfy the geography specialist, 
Nevertheless, the history teacher still demands a chronological sequence 
of subject-matter because he is concerned with time relationships. 

Geographical ideas are formed by a clear recognition of space 
relationships, and geography is concerned with the world as a whole, 
so let us select material for a five years’ course of world geography 
and world history, in order to find whether a combined course can 
satisfy teachers of both subjects. A reasonable course of world 
history might include the following : 

(1) First Year: Prehistory and Ancient History, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome. 

(2) Second Year: The Middle Ages—civil and religious life, 
Crusades, emergence of the nation-state. 

(3) Third Year: The Age of Discovery—Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion, decline of feudalism and the Holy Roman Empire, The Age of 
Cromwell and Louis XIV. 

(4) Fourth Year: The Eighteenth Century—Colonial Expansion— 
French and Industrial Revolutions. 

(5) Fifth Year: British and European History, 1815-1944. 

The Geographical material to accompany this would include : 

(1) First Year: Prehistoric and ancient geography—lIce Ages and 
Inter-glacial periods. The varying environments of Chellean, Acheu- 
lean, Neolithic and more modern types of men—the climate and 
vegetation of North Africa and Mesopotamia at the dawn of history— 
the contrast between life in the Libyan steppe and the fertile flood 

"lands of the Nile about 5000 B.c. The origin of smelting copper in 
Cyprus, tin in Cornwall, and iron in Styria—man’s reaction to 
forests of Central Europe, to the deserts of the Near East, and to the 
area of Mediterranean climate and vegetation. 

This is a far more difficult programme than has been found to be 
practicable in the junior forms of secondary schools. Both class and 
teacher would have to work hard to cover a normal first-year course 
which includes direction, scale, relief, map-spelling, weather observa- 
tions, and the examination of simple climatic differences. To com- 
plete both the history and the geography of this first year in four 
periods would be impossible. 

(2) In the Second Year medieval geography would involve the 
relationships between forest clearance and the feudal system im 
Europe—different types of settlement and cultivation. It is com- 
monly eee that the geography of Europe cannot be understood 
by pupils of 12-13, and it ak be impossible to expect satisfactory 
work in the evolution of nation-states. 

(3) In the Third Year it is easy to use the voyages to introduce 
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the Americas, Monsoon Asia, and Australasia, but it is not so easy to 
discuss the previous history of these lands. The geographical interest 
js in present-day conditions of these lands and not in the way that 
phy has influenced their history. The voyages of Cook, Dampier, 
and Tasman are not concerned with the geography of Australia so much 
aswith its location. The geographer would want to spend much more 
time on the Far East than on Australia. It is doubtful whether the 
history teacher would want to give much detail of the history of China. 
(4) In the Fourth Year the Industrial Revolution would be partly 
evered in the study of the geography of the British Isles, but it would 
be obvious that at this point geography and history would become 
te subjects, for the geographical interest at this — is mainly 
in the present-day conditions and in small regions, while historical 
interest would be concerned with the United Kingdom as a political 
wit, in policies and personalities. 
(5) In the Fifth Year the arrangement to combine history and 
phy would break down, for there is no such thing as the 
geography of the nineteenth century. The interest in geography at 
this stage is largely concerned’ with the world, whereas in history 
attention is focused on modern Europe or on modern Britain. 
Geography and history are both human studies, but the methods 
of teaching them are different. Moreover, the emphasis and selection 
of material have little in common, particularly in the lower and 
middle forms. It is therefore almost impossible to combine them 
without loss to both subjects. The best historical and the best 
phical accounts of any continent or country could not be 
identical. In fact, Dr. Mainwaring admits that the experiment of 
acombined syllabus by the J.M.B. had to be abandoned. Hitherto 
it has been impossible to conceive a combined syllabus for pupils 
between the ages of 11 and 14 which would not effectively destroy 
the prospects of higher work in one subject or in both. 
his does not mean that there is nothing useful or suggestive in 
Dr. Mainwaring’s paper. On the contrary, both the paper and his 
excellent books on the World of Man suggest that teachers of geo- 
graphy and history should have much greater knowledge of each 
other's subjects, and should use that knowledge to drive home the 
inter-relation of historical and geographical conditions. Much closer 
correlation is needed between these essential subjects, and the prospects 
of such correlation would be improved if a joint committee of teachers 
of geography and history could be set up to examine the frontier 
zone and ensure co-operation in fostering our common aim “to see 
that every girl and boy on leaving school should have an intelligent 
grasp of eeneeeeoy world conditions to which the practical problems 
of adult life can be related.’’ Although at present the fusion of our 
subjects is impracticable, there is no reason why our common interests 
should not be explored and arrangements made to bring about a far 
greater measure of co-operation. 


Mr. M. F. Bonp writes from Windyridge, Bolton Crescent, Wind- 
sor :— 


Mr. Mainwaring’s excellent article on ‘“‘ History and Geography in 
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Schools” published in your last number prompts me to record what 
has been done in a Public School in the last three years to promote 
the integrated and realistic outlook on life which the joint study of 
History and Geography encourages. 

So far as possible, the Lower forms take both subjects under a 
single master as History—Geography, with four or five periods a week 
allotted to the subject. Correlation, however, is hindered by the 
requirements of the School Certificate in the third year of school life, 
as well as by the pressure of time in grade “A ’”’ classes. These latter 
classes normally take Greek, and their members seldom acquire any 
knowledge of Geography in the lower school. 

Thus we have been led to concentrate on the Sixth-former. He 
may have come from a “ B”’ class and be ready to tackle both History 
and Geography, or, better still, the combined subject. More likely 
however, he is from the “ A ”’ class and possesses a “ credit ” or “very 
good ”’ in History, but is innocent of knowledge of Geography. (And 
his ignorance is often frightful, e.g. he may not know whether a north 
wind blows to or from the north!) In spite of this, however, all 
Vith-formers, whether of Group 1 (Classics) or Group 2 (History and 
Languages), take a course in “ Historical Geography.” This course 
is based on the syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Examination for Subsidiary Geography. 

Four periods a week are allotted to the work, and one of these 
periods has inevitably to be devoted to geographical principles. It 
has been found that unless physical forms, rock types, wind belts, 
ete., are explained coherently at the beginning, even the most intelli- 
gent boys do not pick them up in the course of general reading. But 
the remainder of the time in the first term is given up to an analysis 
of the growth of modern Europe from a.p. 476. We start with the 
Roman frontier, discuss the character of frontiers in general, and the 
geographical influences which shaped this particular frontier. Then 
the wanderings of the tribes are charted and their generalised routes 
explained. And so on; it would be tedious to outline the quite 
obvious stages in such a course. Philip’s Historical Atlas together 
with Thompson’s Historical Geography of Europe provide the essential 
material, whilst for reference there are books such as East’s Historical 
Geography of Europe and George’s Relations of History and Geography. 

By the second term this historical course has brought us to the 
modern world and colonisation. Here we start the study of the non- 
European region set for the subsidiary paper, and discuss the problems 
of racial conflict and of the economic relations of the native areas 
with the motherland. The regions set often include “ Africa south 
of the Sahara ”’ or “ The Monsoon Lands,” so a perfectly sound back- 
ground is offered for the history of modern empire-building. 

Finally, in the third term we return to modern industrialised 
Europe, and study in detail the special European region set and 
review the earlier concepts of “ frontier’ and “ nation-state ” intro- 
duced in the first term, 

The whole movement of the syllabus, of course, is historical; it 
might well be called —y Outlines of European History,” yet 
hardly a period passes without discussion of geographical factors, and 
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great proportion of the work done consists in the making of maps 
and diagrams. Indeed, school exhibitions havé been enlivened b 
series of large wall-maps made by the class to illustrate ‘“‘ The een 
of the Nation-States ”’ or “ Problems of Race Contact,’ etc. 

The advantages of this course leading up to the Subsidiary Geo- 

hy exam. of the H.C. are many. First, it gives a good general 
ieround to the work of the Group 2 History specialists. Secondly, 
it brings together for joint work members of varied VIth-form classes. 
Thirdly, it is almost continuously “up to date” in its reference; 
it is continuously proving a jumping-off ground for the discussion 
of most of the problems of modern political and economic life. 
And pedagogically it is useful in giving the more purely intellectual 

some practical map work and weather observation to do. 

Since many VIth-formers ‘‘ have no geography ”’ at the start, four 

jiods a week’ are needed. These can be provided, since the subject 
is an H.C. Subsidiary, and, together with the two main subjects, 
brings the certificate as its reward. And normally it is looked upon 
as a perfectly satisfactory examination subject. Few boys fail, and 
occasionally a confirmed classic or linguist distinguishes himself. On 
several occasions boys who have been in the “A” grade, and have 
never tried geography seriously, discover a fresh ability, and inevit- 
ably the historians learn that history without geography is like those 
Chinese paintings in which men appear to be floating in the air. 





HISTORICAL REVISION No. CVI 


Tratian TRADING FLEETS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND ! 


ENGLAND’s trade with the Mediterranean and the East was one 
of the richest branches of her commerce in the later Middle Ages, 
It was in the main a luxury trade, consisting largely of perfumes, 
precious stones, and cunningly woven fabrics, spices, comfits and 
sweetmeats, carpets and hangings. Such Eastern goods were first 
introduced into England by the merchants of the Hanseatic League. 
From Constantinople they brought them up the valley of the Danube 
to the towns of northern Germany, and from here distributed them 


1 BretiocrapxicaL Note.—Genoa.—The registers of the Genoese notaries 
for the twelfth century are in course of publication in full in the collection of 
Documenti e studi per la storia del commercio e del diritto commerciale Italiano 
under the direction of F. Patetta and M. Chiaudano. Results of researches in 
early notarial records appear in R. L. Reynolds, ‘‘ The Market for Northern 
Textiles in Genoa, 1179—1200,’’ in Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, rx. 
1929, and ‘‘Genoese Trade in the Twelfth Century,”’ in Journal of Economic 
and Business History, ut. 1931; also R. Doehaerd, *‘ Les galéres génoises dans la 
Manche et la mer du nord & la fin du xiii* et au début du xiv® siécle,’’ in Bulletin 
de UV’ Institut Historique Belge de Rome, fasc. 19, 1938. Much incidental informa- 
tion about the Genoese in England is found in D. Desimoni e L. Be’ i 
** Documenti riguardanti le relazioni di‘ Genova col Brabante, la Fiandra e la 
Borgogna,”’ in Atti della Societa Ligure, v. 1891, and J. Finot, ‘‘ Etude historique 
sur les relations commerciales entre la Flandre et la République de Génes au 
moyen age,”’ in Annales du Comité flamand de France, xxv. 1906. 

Venice.—The Calendar of State Papers Venice, edited by Rawdon Brown, 
altho often inaccurate in the early volumes, is still our chief printed souree, 
the rich notarial archives at Venice being still almost unexplored. The early 
galley voyages are covered by A. Schaube, ‘‘ Die Anfange der Venezianischen 
Galeerenfahrten nach der Nordsee,”’ in Historische Zeitschrift, 3rd series, v. 1908, 
and R. Cessi, *‘ Le relazioni commerciali tra Venezia e le Fiandre nel secolo 
xiv,’ in Nuovo Archivio Veneto, n.s. xxvi1. 1914. I Diarit di Marino Sanudo, 
ed. F. Stefani, 1879-1902, and Chroniques d’ Antonio Morosini, ed. G. Lefévre- 
Pontalis, 1898-1902, are very useful. The best authority on Venetian shippi 
is F. C. Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance, 1934, 

** Venetian Shipping during the Commercial Revolution,” in American History 
Review, xxxvu. 1933, 


Florence.—The only published records of Florentine galley voyages to Eng- 


land are A. Grunzweig, ‘‘ Le fonds du consulat de la mer aux archives d’état 

Florence,”’ in Bulletin de l'Institut Histori Belge de Rome, fasc. 10, 1930, and 
** Le fonds de la mercanzia aux archives d’état de Florence ’’ (ibid., fasc. 12-14, 
1932-4), See also Francesco Pegolotti, La Pratica della Mercatura, ed. A. Evans, 
1936, and G. R, B. Richards, Florentine Merchants in the Age of the Medici, 1932. 

Naples.—Nothing has yet been published for Naples, although it has a wealth 
of records for the fifteenth century. 

England,—The chief MS, sources are the particular custom accounts and 
local port books of Southampton, London, and Sandwich surviving from the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, alien subsidy rolls, hosting certificates, 
and early chancery proceedings. 

General Works to be consulted in connection with this topic include W. von 
Heyd, Histoire de commerce du Levant au moyen-dge, 1885-6; R. Flenley, ‘* Lon- 
don and Foreign Merchants in the Reign of Henry VI,”’ in Lng. Hist. Rev. xxv; 
A, HL Lybyer, ‘The Ottoman Turks and the Routes of Oriental Trade ”’ (ibid., 
xxx); H. L. Gray, ‘‘ English Woollens in the Fourteenth Century ”’ (iid. 
xxxix), and H. Laurent, Ea Draperie des Pays-Bas en France et dans les Pays 
Miditerranéens, 1935, 
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far and wide throughout the surrounding countries. But their southern 
rivals, the merchants of the Italian city states, soon began to compete 
for this profitable trade. From Constantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, 


and Alexandria, the termini of the Eastern caravan routes, they took 


consignments of Eastern merchandise back to Venice and Genoa 
for redistribution in western Europe. Much of it came up the Rhine 
to the crowded mart towns of the Low Countries, and from there it 
was but a short step to London, where we find Italian merchants 
active early in the thirteenth century, providing luxuries for the 
cultured court of Henry III and acting as bankers to successive 
ish monarchs. 

England the Italians found a rich reward for the risks they 
incurred in bringing their merchandise to her shores. The busy looms 
of the rising industrial centres of northern Italy demanded a constant 
supply of raw materials, especially wool, and at this period England 
was unrivalled as the producer of the finest wool in Europe. Cotswold 
wool, especially, was famous for its strength and quality, owing to 
the combination of our insular climate and fertile soil. The enter- 
prising abbots of the great Cistercian monasteries, who turned huge 
tracts of the abbey demesne into sheep-farms, ensured an unfailing 

y each year for wealthy foreign clients. In the commercial 
notebook of Balducci Pegolotti,.a fourteenth-century agent of the 
Society of the Bardi of Florence, we find detailed accounts of the 
wool produced each year by the great English abbeys. In the opinion 
of this much-travelled merchant, no praise was too high for its splendid 
quality. Every year an increasing number of Italians found their 


fe England, bringing spices and silks and velvets from Bruges 


to London or Sandwich, and shipping many sarplers of good English 
wool on their return journey to Italy by the same route. Edward III 
and other English kings borrowed large sums from Italian merchant 
bankers, and in spite of the hatred the insular Englishmen displayed 
towards all foreigners, their trade flourished under the protection of 
the sovereigns whose financial necessities the southern merchants so ° 
well supplied. Before many years had passed the first voyages to 
England and Flanders by sea through the Straits of Gibraltar opened 
up still greater opportunities for expansion in this branch of our 
overseas trade. 

For many years English economic historians have tended to over- 
emphasise the part played by Venice as the pioneer of this new route, 
at the expense of less-known activities of merchants of other Italian 
tities, especially Genoa. This is not surprising when we consider the 
great accumulation of documents from the Venetian archives relating 
to England which were calendared and published in English by the 
indefatigable Rawdon Brown in the last part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. While these provided a mine of information about Venetian 
trade with England, the archives of other Italian cities were still 
often uncalendared and sometimes almost inaccessible. Hence the 
tendency of general economic histories to emphasise Venetian trade 
and almost ignore similar links with England forged by the other 
tity states. During the last few years, however, research on the 
continent has thrown much new light on these hitherto neglected 
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branches of our medieval commerce. About ten years ago the 
researches of an American, Mr. Robert Reynolds, and Professor 
Laurent, a distinguished Belgian scholar, in Genoese and Flemish 
archives, showed the Genoese, rather than the Venetians, to have 
been the chief group of Italians interested in the early overland trade, 
and Professor Laurent even affirmed a belief that they would one 
day prove to have been the pioneers of the sea route also. But it 
was not until 1938 that the publication of M. René Doehaerd’s researches 
in the little-explored archives of the Genoese notaries revealed Genoese 
galleys making the voyage as early as 1277 and showed this suggestion 
was correct, since the first Venetian galleys noted on this route by 
Rawdon Brown do not appear until 1317. 

M. Doehaerd’s discovery is doubly significant, for besides revealing 
the initiative of the Genoese at this stage, it also alters all our previous 
ideas of the motives lying behind the abandonment of the overland 
route for the longer and more hazardous sea voyage. This can no 
longer be attributed to the decline of the Cham e fairs or to the 
disturbed state of Europe before the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 
War. M. Jules Finot has clearly shown that the Flemings did not 
cease to frequent the great fairs until 1315 or later, at least forty years 
after the first sea voyage, while the Hundred Years’ War was still 
further in the future. We must look elsewhere for the motives which 
drove the Genoese on their perilous undertaking. It seems more 
probable that it was the high tariffs which, as M. Finot has shown, 
were levied against Italian merchants on the continent in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century which gave rise to a desire to establish 
an alternative route by sea to northern Europe, free from the inter- 
ference of Frenchman and Fleming alike. 

Technical developments in shipbuilding in the Mediterranean about 
this time made this dream possible. A new type of ship, the merchant 
galley, was evolved, able to venture outside Mediterranean waters 
and face the storms of the Channel and the Bay with some degree of 
confidence. This was a compromise between the long war-galley used 
from time immemorial in Mediterranean warfare, and the cumber- 
some round merchantman of the Middle Ages. It combined the 
speed and defensibility of the former with the greater tonnage and 
seaworthiness of the latter type. Mr. Frederic Lane, in his com- 
prehensive study of Venetian shipping, says the merchant galley was 
a distinctly Venetian ship, a product moulded equally by her ship- 
building craft and her commercial system; yet in the absence of any 
evidence of the presence of Venetian fleets outside the Mediterranean 
in the thirteenth century, it seems that the Genoese must be given 
the credit for first using this new ship on the sea route to England, 
even if the Venetians first designed it. In the beginning the Genoese 
voyages were purely private enterprises sponsored by the great mer-. 
cantile firms of Genoa, including the Spinelli, Gentili, and De Negri. 
But the Signory was quick to grasp the importance of this new com- 
mercial'link. Soon the galleys were organised into State fleets under 
the command of a captain appointed by the senate, and by 1340 a 
series of decrees provided detailed regulations for every stage of their 
voyage. Alarmed by their success, their rivals in Venice hastened to 
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geate an annual Venetian fleet on the same lines. From the begin- 
this seems to have been a state concern. Although we know 
ically nothing of its first voyage, the publication of the indices 
of the lost records of the Venetian senate by Signor Giomo enabled 
Schaube to prove they set sail from Venice in March 1314, thus 
antedating by three years the first voyage recorded by Rawdon 
Brown.? 

Throughout the fourteenth century the rival fleets of Genoa and 
Venice continued to sail for Flanders and England. The Venetians 
came first to Southampton, but in 1319 a brawl arose between the 
aews of their five galleys there and the men of a certain John de Isle 
de Wight then in the town.? Several people were killed on both sides, 

_and for many years after this event the Venetians seem to have 
avoided England, in spite of the pardons and safe-conducts with 
which Edward II and his son tried to lure their wealthy fleet back 
into English harbours. The Senate of Venice thought it safer to 
have English merchandise sent on local vessels to Bruges for tran- 
shipment on their galleys there, rather than risk their ships in English 

again. Not until 1384, when the Genoese had forestalled them 
in Flanders and bought up all the best merchandise there, was the 
captain of the Venetian fleet again given permission to go to South- 
ampton to complete his homeward cargoes. But apparently the 
memory of the 1319 encounter still lingered, for he was earnestly 
urged not to allow the oarsmen ashore while in harbour, for fear of 
frays and mischiefs. It seems that their fears were groundless on 
this occasion, however, for this was repeated in several successive 
years. But ultimately Southampton did not prove a satisfactory 
port of call for them in England. Perhaps they found the Genoese 
too deeply entrenched there, and the local market too small to allow 
them to establish a profitable trading connection there side by side 
with their rivals. Whatever the cause, in 1394 they were sent to 
London instead, and for nearly forty years the capital, or sometimes 
Sandwich, London’s outport on the Channel, were their chosen ports 
in England. 

The Genoese, however, seem to have preferred Southampton as 
their headquarters in England. At present we know very little about 
their galley fleets in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Few 
particular customs accounts and other records of shipping for this 
period in the English ports visited by the Italians have survived, 
and the commercial records in the Genoese archives are still almost 

, unexplored ground. Heyd affirms that their galleys sailed for Eng- 
land and Flanders throughout the fourteenth and mth centuries, 
and English records disclose them in various ports of southern England 
during the fourteenth century, with occasional Genoese cogs, the 

1 For a more detailed account of the Venetian galley voyages see The Flanders 
Galleys, by Alwyn A. Ruddock, in History, xxtv. 1940. This was the name by 

ich they were designated in contemporary Venetian archives. 

* The Calendar of State Papers Venetian attributes this incident to the year 
1322 (C.S.P.V. vol. 1. p. lxix), but Roberto Cessi, the best Italian authority on 
the early Venetian voyages, attributes it to the early months of 1319 (Nuovo 
Archivio Veneto, n.s. XxviI, p. 28) and lish sources prove conclusively that 
it must have taken place before October 1319 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 696). 
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typical round merchant ships of this period. Although the evideng 
is not entirely conclusive, it seems probable that Southampton way 
their chief port in England. Professor Gray has shown the Genooy 
were exporting enormous quantities of wool from Southampton in the 
fourteenth century, and in 1408 Henry IV granted them remission of 
a toll called scawage on all the merchandise they landed at Southampton 
and conveyed overland to London. Moreover, their preference for 
Southampton is further indicated in the chronicles of Thomas of 
Walsingham, who tells of a wealthy Genoese merchant who proposed, 
during the reign of Richard II, to make Southampton the chief martin 
northern Europe for Eastern and Mediterranean goods. Nothing came 
of this plan, for he was assassinated by agents of certain London 


merchants, jealous of the proposed aggrandisement of Southampton, . 


but it lends colour to the idea that the Genoese were using this port as 
their headquarters rather than prolonging their voyages round the North 
Foreland and up the Thames to London. The flourishing Hampshire 
cloth industry provided a ready market for the alum, woad, and other 
dyes which formed a large part of their cargoes, while Southampton 
was very favourably situated geographically as the best outlet for 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Cotswold wools on their main route up the 
Channel to the Flemish mart towns. 

In 1413, however, we find an abrupt cessation in Genoese trade 
with England. This was caused by a dispute over privileges accorded 
to the Florentines, commercial rivals of the Genoese in England, and 
the renewal of war between England and France shortly after caused 
a state of open warfare, chiefly expressed in piracies in northem 
waters, to develop between the subjects of England and Genoa, for 
France and Genoa were allied on the continent. Not until 1421 was 
a treaty signed enabling them to return to England, and when they 
reappeared a great change was evident in their shipping. The Genoese 
merchant galley had disappeared from northern waters, to be replaced 
by a new type of round merchantman of far greater tonnage and 
seaworthiness. 

This new ship, the carrack, was the outcome of a long period of 
experiments in Mediterranean shipbuilding. The typical round ship 
of the thirteenth century, the bus, was quite unsuited for- regular 
voyages outside the calm waters of the Mediterranean at the time the 
sea voyage to England was first instituted. .An unwieldy, dish-shaped 
vessel, she was slow, and very liable to capsize in a strong wind astern. 
Hence ‘the development of the merchant galley for the northern 
voyages. But in the fourteenth century, adopting new technical 
improvements in rigging and rudders which Basque pirates brought 
into the Mediterranean, Italian shipwrights evolved a new type of 
‘round merchantman, the cog, sufficiently seaworthy to risk the high 
seas of the Channel and the Bay. The Venetian chronicler, Antonio 
Morosini, recorded a number of them in English and Flemish ports 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. And still further improve- 
ments eventually produced the carrack, even safer and speedier, owing 
to its new rigging and extra sails, which made it far easier to tack 
and sail in the wind. Its freight charges were much lighter than 
those of the merchant galley, for since it relied entirely on sails, 
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jis crew was far smaller in proportion to its tonnage. The 
Genoese were enthusiastic about this new ship, and soon their State 
y fleets had been entirely replaced by privately owned carracks 
of the great family firms of Genoa. The men of Savona, a port some 
twenty-seven miles from Genoa, also sent their carracks to South- 
m and Sandwich and the Low Countries in the early years of 
the fifteenth century. The Venetians, however, did not entirely dis- 
card their galleys, but sought to make a compromise between the two 
of ships. The costly cargoes of the Venetian galleys were of 
greater value than the goods shipped on Genoese vessels. Genoa 
was @ seafaring town with few manufactures, and her cargoes were 
mainly sweet wines, alum, Toulouse woad, and luscious Mediterranean 
fmits, with sugar, bow-staves, and earthenware vessels from the 
nearby potteries at Savona. Venetian cargoes, however, were com- 
of Eastern spices, velvets, damask, cloth of gold, and other 
wstly materials from Venice, with Venetian glasses, gilded armour, 
ivory and precious stones. These were tempting prizes for medieval 
irate fleets, and the merchants of Venice were willing to continue 
paying the higher freight charges of the galleys in return for the 
greater security given by the 200 armed rowers and crossbowmen 
carried on board each vessel. But privately owned Venetian carracks 
sailed side by side with the galleys each year, carrying the bulkier 
and less valuable Mediterranean merchandise similar to that carried in 
the Genoese vessels. 

Early in the reign of Henry VI the galleys of a new Mediterranean 
sea-power, Florence, appeared in English waters. Florence was a 
late-comer, owing to her geographical position and lack of seaports in 
Italy. Hitherto Florentine wool-merchants and bankers in England 
had shipped their goods on Venetian and Genoese vessels, but after 
the conquest of Pisa and Leghorn early in the fifteenth century, 
Florence developed maritime ambitions and strove to make herself 
independent of foreign shipping. A new magistracy, the Consuls of 
the Sea, was created to organise a fleet of State galleys in imitation 
of the Venetian fleet to bring Florence’s costly manufactures to 
northern Europe and carry back wool, unfinished cloth, and hides for 
the Florentine industries. The calendar of the Sea Consuls’ records, 
recently published by M. Armand Grunzweig, provides a mine of 
information about these annual voyages. The first took place in 
1425, being followed by fairly regular departures each year, so that 
England once more saw two rival galley fleets anchoring in her har- 

In size and construction the Florentine galleys seem to have 
been close copies of their Venetian prototypes, but the routes they 
followed differed slightly. The Venetian fleet, after touching at Pola 
and Otranto on the Adriatic shores, proceeded to Sicily, and thence 
to Majorca and the ports of Southern Spain, sometimes touching at 

is on the way. The Florentines, however, followed the route 
taken by the Genoese galleys in the previous century, visiting Port 
au Bouc in the south of France, and thence, hugging the Spanish coast, 
they proceeded to San Felio, Valencia, and Villajoyosa before joining 
the route of the Venetians at Alicante. On leaving the Mediter- 
Tanean both fleets called at Lisbon before proceeding to Bruges and 
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the English ports. In England the Florentines made Southampton 
their headquarters from their earliest voyage, allowing from forty to 
seventy days there to dispatch their merchandise wound to London 
and reload their galleys with finest Cotswold wool, which the merchants 
of Fairford, Chipping Campden, Burford, and Stow-on-the-Wold 
brought to the ancient Wool House in that town. The Venetians, 
however, preferred to go straight to London, the seat of the court 
and the best market for their costly merchandise, until the fierce 
anti-alien riots of 1455 and 1456 forced them to abandon it for a while 
in favour of Southampton also, making that port the centre of their 
seaborne trade with England during the latter part of the century, 
The time taken to accomplish the round trip from Italy to Eng. 
land and Flanders and home again varied greatly. The Venetians 
usually managed it in less than a year, but in the fifteenth century 
the commercial boom in England following the accession of Edward IV 
provided far more business to delay them in our ports, and lengthened 
the voyage to fifteen months or more. The merchant passengers on 
board the galleys were always inclined to treat the ships as floating 
warehouses, and kept up a steady pressure at each port to delay their 
sailing. Even the Florentine Sea Consuls, who tried to keep the 
Florentine voyages much shorter than those of the Venetian fleet, 
were forced to lengthen the time at Southampton from forty to seventy 
days during the reign of Edward IV to meet this increase in trade. 
The two rival fleets were organised on very similar lines. Both 
were in charge of a captain chosen from their city’s noblest families, 
and having an impressive retinue, including a priest, a notary, two 
physicians or barber-surgeons, personal servants and pages, and an 
admiral to advise the captain on all nautical affairs, since the latter 
usually knew little or nothing of sailing and navigation, as was fairly 
usual in medieval fleets. Trumpeters and fifers were included in the 
captain’s retinue. His quarters on the flag-galley were fitted out 
with a surprising degree of luxury, and ample supplies of bunting, 
banners, and pennants were carried to deck the galleys when foreign 
princes and ambassadors were entertained on board. The movements 
of the Florentine captain were closely restricted. Unless he was 
gravely ill, he was forbidden to disembark anywhere except at South- 
ampton, where he usually went ashore and lodged at the house of 
some wealthy merchant in the town. In 1440, for example, we find 
Bartolomeo Martelli, the Florentine captain, staying in the home of 
William Soper, the veteran builder of the Grace Diew and other ships 
of Henry V’s navy. But he could not leave Southampton, even when 
the English King was in the immediate neighbourhood, since the 
entire responsibility for the safety of the galleys rested on his shoulders. 
Venetian captains had to submit to similar restrictions in the four- 
teenth century. As late as 1439 Jacopo Loredano had to get special 
permission from the Signory to go ashore at Southampton or Sand- 
wich to hear Mass each day, and ten years earlier Stefano Contarini 
had to appeal for a similar concession when he desired to go on 4 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, leaving the 
galleys in Sandwich. But later in the century these restrictions were 
no longer necessary, and Vincenzo Capello, captain of the Venetian 
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in 1506, even visited Henry VII’s court at Richmond while 
galleys were in England, providing eloquent testimony of the 
jncreasing security which Tudor rule had given the country. 

Each individual galley in the fleet was commanded by a patron, 
who was also of noble birth, attended by several personal servants, 

‘and aided by a councillor, a purser or scrivan, navigating officers, and 
various other officials. Between 170 and 200 oarsmen rowed the 
ghey The Venetian galleys carried thirty bowmen apiece to 
them from piratical attacks, and the Florentines increased 
these to fifty for still greater safety. Most of our information about 
these voyages is found in the magnificent illuminated commissions 
inting various Venetian and Florentine nobles as captains of the 
diferent eets. No similar documents have yet been found for the 
Genoese fleets, but from scattered evidence among the Genoese 
archives it appears that their personnel was approximately the same 
as that of the Venetian galleys. 

During the reign of Edward IV yet another Italian state attempted 
to begin trading voyages to England. Following Edward’s treaty 
with Naples in 1468, two Neapolitan galleys commanded by Agnello 
Pirocho came to England in 1474. Little is known about their 
voyage. We do not even know whether they were privately owned 
one sailing under the protection of the Neapolitan flag, or whether 
this-was an attempt on the part of the King of Naples to start annual 
State-galley fleets in imitation of the Venetian and Florentine voyages. 
On their way home, however, they were plundered by the French 

, Coulon, off the coast of Galicia, but this did not deter Pirocho, 
in 1478 he reappeared in England, unloading sweet wines, oil, 
alum, and sweetmeats from a galley in Southampton harbour. No 
further records of Neapolitan voyages have been discovered so far in 
England, and nothing has yet been published from the fifteenth- 
century archives in Naples to throw light on her trade with England. 
Political conditions in Italy, in any case, probably proved fatal to 
any attempt to maintain regular trading voyages to England, even 
assuming that this was the intention of the Neapolitan merchants. 

The reign of Edward IV marks the zenith of Italian trade in 

d. The great trade boom resulting from the King’s deliberate 
efforts to foster commerce and industry encouraged the southerners 
to push up the volume of their imports and exports to their highest 
recorded levels at Southampton during these years. The Venetian 
and Florentine galleys reappeared with admirable regularity, dis- 
charging their cargoes of precious goods and taking on board in their 
place the finest English wool and cloth to satisfy the fastidious demands 
of their rich southern clients. The Florentines in particular stood 
high in the royal favour. From the beginning of Edward’s reign a 
small group of wealthy Florentine bankers and merchants had come 
forward with timely loans which proved very, welcome to the youn 
monarch. In return he rewarded them with numerous commerci 
privileges and other marks of favour. Representatives of some of 
the greatest banking houses of Florence, the Medici, Guidotti and 
Portinari, established themselves in London under royal protection, 
and chief of them all rose Gerardo Caniziani, representative of the 
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Medici, and personal friend of the King. The bitter jealousy of 
the English merchants, already infuriated by the airs and 
affected by the upstart Italians, grew more intense as they found 
themselves hampered commercially and injured financially by their 
exclusive privileges. The traditional ill-feeling in London, which had 
already produced alarming anti-alien riots in 1455 and 1456, spread 
to Southampton, where hitherto the Italians had found a secure 
shelter and a friendly welcome. For several years the activities of g 
certain John Payne and his associates caused great discomfort to 
many foreigners in that port. Eventually, however, Edward himself 
intervened on their behalf, deposed Payne from the mayoralty, and 
secured the election of a burgess known to be more kindly disposed 
towards aliens. 

The triumph of the Italians seemed complete, but at the moment 
when they appeared to have secured an overwhelming victory, thanks 
to the King’s intervention, their grip on England’s southern trade 
was already weakening. The disturbed condition of Italy, and the 
vicissitudes of the various city states in the quarrels which rent that 
country from top to bottom in the latter years of the fifteenth cen. 
tury, could not fail to leave their mark on Italian commerce and 
industry. The Florentines were the first to suffer. As early as 1453 
the ravaging of their territory by the armies of Alphonse V of Naples 
had caused a gap of several years in their annual galley voyages to 
England. In 1468 political upheavals in Florence combined with 
fear of epidemics to cancel the galley voyages again. And from 1471 
to 1474 the fleets failed to set sail. Perhaps the great quarrel 
between the Medici Society and Gerardo Caniziani, now the financial 
and commercial adviser of Edward IV, partly accounts for this cessa- 
tion of the voyages. They made one more attempt to continue, but 
after the departure of a much-reduced fleet of two galleys commanded 
by Giovanni Tornabuoni and Armeragi Carnesik in 1477, no further 
sign of their presence has been found in England. In 1480 the Sea 
Consuls at Florence formally abandoned the voyage for the next four 
years at least, since Florence was empty of merchants and bare of 
merchandise through war and pestilence. They never began again. 
For some years Florence’s remarkable intellectual achievements had 
been accompanied by a corresponding industrial and commercial 
decline, Her position as the chief industrial city of Northern Italy 
was irrevocably gone. Henceforth Venice forged ahead and produced 
many of the costly materials and luxury goods which had formerly 
been Florentine specialities, 

The neighbouring Genoese hoped to profit from the decline of 
Florence. About this period they seem to have made an effort to 
revive their former galley voyages to England in an attempt to capture 
the remains of Florence’s trade with northern Europe. In 1478 a 
Genoese galley, patron Francesco Gentili, was in Sandwich preparing 
to go to London, but perhaps the voyage was not sufficiently profitable, 
for no other mention of Genoese galleys has yet been found in English 
records of that period. Nevertheless, it seems probable that the Genoese 
did ey from the disappearance of their Florentine competitors, for 
M. Finot places 1469 as the apogee of their commerce with Flanders, 
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and in England Edward IV made a commercial treaty with them in 
1466, and granted them additional privileges in 1471. Their head- 
quarters in En land was now transferred to London, and they appeared 
put rarely in Southampton, their former rendezvous. The decay of 
the Hampshire cloth industry, coupled with the increased activities 
of their Venetian rivals in that port, may account for this change. 
When Sandwich harbour silted up, they finally confined themselves 
almost’entirely to London in the sixteenth century. But here they 
encountered the traditional jealousy of the Londoners, already sending 
their own ships to the Mediterranean, and resentful of foreign com- 
itors in this new branch of their trade. Wars in Italy, in which 
inevitably became embroiled, further weakened the economic 
life of that state, while in England Henry VIII’s wars with France 
proved equally disastrous to commerce for a time. The sack of 
Gans by the troops of Charles V finally gave the coup de grdce in 1522, 
thus feding the long-established voyages to England. 

Venice maintained her seaborne trade with England somewhat 
longer, but since her commercial position was founded primarily upon 
the spice trade from the East, the upheaval in this trade at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century was bound to prove disastrous. Thorold 
Rogers attributed her economic decline chiefly to the advance of the 
Turks in the Near East, cutting across the Eastern caravan routes and 
extinguishing one by one her familiar mart towns in the Levant. But 
Professor Lybyer has shown more recently that this really had little 

iable effect on Venetian trade, since they made trading treaties 
with the Sultan and continued to trade in Turkish dominions. It is 
to the activities of the Portuguese, rather, that the decline of the 
ice trade in the Levant must be attributed. The discovery of the 
pe of Good Hope and the establishment of Portuguese naval 
supremacy in the Indian Ocean cut the tap-root of Venice’s Eastern 
trade, and removed the main staple of spices in Europe from Venice 
to Lisbon and thence to Antwerp. 

Contemporaries, however, were slow to realise the full implications 
of the discovery. The splendours of Venice in the past still blinded 
them to her approaching decline. Throughout the reign of Henry VII 
the Venetian fleet made its annual voyage regularly, Southampton still 
being its chief port of callin England. In 1506 the King received the 
captain, Vincenzo Capello, with great favour, offering him a knighthood 
and presenting him to the Princess Mary and his recently widowed 

ter-in-law, Catherine of Aragon. In the same year Archduke 
Philip and Queen Joanna of Castille visited the galleys at Southampton, 
and the citizens of Bruges made great efforts to persuade them to con- 
tinue frequenting their port in the Netherlands instead of abandoning 
them for their new rival, Antwerp. But soon after the accession of 
Henry VIII the storm that had long been gathering burst upon Venice. 
For some years the Republic strained every nerve in her long struggle 
with the forces of rival powers in Italy, seeking to partition her 
territories on the mainland, and during this time the Flanders galleys 
ceased to sail. When they reappeared in England in 1518 they were 
warmly welcomed by Henry VIII, who went himself to Southampton 
tovisit them. But there he discovered a great change in their cargoes, 
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for camlets, glass, and other Venetian manufactures had almost entirely 
replaced the spices and drugs from the East which had formerly been 
their chief imports into England. The King henceforth begrudged 
them the supplies of good English wool they bore away from England, 
thus depriving the rising native cloth industry of some of the best of 
its raw materials, and Wolsey, especially, became eager to sever this 
decaying link of commerce. In 1522 Henry VIII did not scruple to 
detain the galleys for some ten months at Southampton in an attempt 
to coerce the Signory into joining him in the war with France which 
he was just beginning, but in spite of this rough treatment the Venetian 
Senate was still loath to allow the voyage to England to lapse. A 
series of half-hearted attempts to send out the fleet as formerly 
culminated in the disastrous voyage of 1532, when the crew mutinied 
in Southampton and enlisted the sympathy of the townsmen on their 
behalf. The town was in an uproar, and the captain, after nearl 
losing his life in the riot, had to appeal to the King for help before 
the mutineers could be punished and the return voyage to Venice 
begun. 

This was the last voyage of the Venetian galleys, but it did not 
entirely end Venice’s seaborne trade with England. During the wars 
of the League of Cambrai the private Venetian carracks had also 
ceased to come to England, but once peace was restored, the Signory 
made a determined effort to build up private shipping in Venice again 
by bounties and other commercial privileges. ion their carracks 
reappeared in English ports. English wool was still needed for the 
Venetian looms, although the development of Spanish wool produc- 
tion was making Europe far less dependent on English supplies than 
she had been in the previous century. But the restrictions on the 
export of English wool in the interests of the native cloth industry 
during the reign of Henry VIII, coupled with the rivalry of the 

ns, Venice’s new maritime competitors, in English ports, 
checked this recovery of Venetian trade. The depredations of the 
Huguenot privateers from La Rochelle in the Bay of Biscay proved 
fatal to more than one Venetian ship, giving rise to a lively inter- 
change of letters between Elizabeth of England and Jeanne of Navarre, 
under whose letters of marque the Huguenot privateers were operating. 
The last recorded Venetian ship coming to England was wrecked off 
the Isle of Wight in a gale in 1587. The following year brought the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, proving England’s maritime supremacy 
and her ability to break the noneaahy of Spain and Portugal in the 
newly discovered parts of the world. A new road was. opening up 
before England, new trading routes were being blazoned, and the 
Italian trade, once the most famous of all our branches of overseas 
commerce, disappeared before the glamour of the New World. 

Atwyn A. Ruppock. 
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REVIEWS 


Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely. By P. H. Ruanny. 
English Place-Name Society, vol. xrx. 23s. 6d. 


Tue Place-Name Society deserves congratulations and thanks for 
having, despite all war-time difficulties, continued the production 
of its valuable volumes, and for having maintained the high standard 
of their former excellence. Mr. Reaney takes his place as, of right 
in the devoted company of his predecessors. His work is worthy of 
a pupil of Sir Allen Mawer, whose lamented death has recently robbed 
the Society of one of its dominant personalities. 

The area investigated by Mr. Reaney has-iq this respect features 
of special interest, and research has done something to fit the Cam- 
bridgeshire region into the general archeological pattern of Eastern 

land. Thus, as might be expected, the Celtic element in Cam- 

idgeshire place-names is found to be slight, whilst Scandinavian 
names, though much less frequent than those of Lincolnshire, are 
more common than those of Bedfordshire, and, somewhat surprisingly, 
More numerous than those of Essex. Cambridgeshire place-names are 
predominantly Teutonic, and their analysis supplies some clue to the 
of the original Anglo-Saxon settlement of this district. The 
invaders of these parts entered England, as it seems, by the Wash, 
and thence followed two routes which led them respectively to the 
early settlements of the Cam valley, and to the equally early settle- 


ments along the Little Ouse and the Lark. 


Mr. Reaney’s remarks are worth careful study, but in one respect 
ofl invite a comment indicative of a certain disquiet. To the 
nt of history who is an expert neither in the technique of archx- 

ology nor in the philological niceties which underlie the investigation 
of place-names, the special value of these studies (in which he has to 
take so much on trust) is that they offer an independent standard 
whereby the archxological evidence at present available may be 
judged and controlled. For him, therefore, a difference is as signifi- 
cant as a confirmation, and when it occurs it deserves a free and 
candid admission. Here, as it seems, such a difference exists. The 
complete absence in this region of names which end in the element 
ingas—‘‘ the most suggestive of early settlement ’—seems to one lay 
reader to do more than give “ the impression of a definite clash between 
the archeological and the place-name evidence,” and Mr. Reaney’s 
paragraph explaining away that clash has the appearance of just 
the type of special pleading which might qualify the grateful confidence 


Which here ought to be offered by the amateur to the expert. 
Davin Dova.as. 


Le Domaine Royal sous les premiers Capetiens (987-1180). By W. M. 
Newman. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1937. xxiv + 
278 pp. 5 maps. 

Ir has long been the practice of teachers to-treat the political 
history of France in the eleventh and twelfth centuries mainly as the 
No. 110.—voL. xXxrx. Q 
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story of the development of the power and prestige of the Capetian 
monarchy, from its humble beginnings in Hugh Capet’s time to the 

re-eminent position in European politics which it attained under 

hilip Augustus and, still more, under St. Louis and Philip IV. One 
of the ways of setting forth that development, and of providing some 
explanation of it, is to trace the growth of the royal domain. 4 
subject of this sort obviously demands a map, and every historical 
atlas now likely to be used by students contains a map, or a series 
of maps, designed to exhibit precisely this development. 

The main thesis of the book under review is that the impression 
given by current maps showing the royal domain in France is quite 
misleading. For the most part the domain is represented as a com- 
pact block of territory such as could be distinguished by a flat colour, 
Mr. Newman’s argument is that this is so much an over-simplification 
as to be positively wrong. It depends ultimately on Longnon’s 
definition of the domain (since most current maps of medieval France 
are based upon those in Longnon’s Atlas historique de la France): 
“‘ Je comprendrai dans le domaine royal tous les fiefs d’ordre inférieur 
enclavés dans celui-ci et qui dépendaient directement du roi parce 
que le roy n’avait pas aliéné, en les enféodant, les comtés desquels ils 
relevaient ’”—i.e., the domain consisted of those counties of which 
the king remained the titular count. But in the eleventh century it 
might well be that the count possessed no property in, and enjoyed 
few profits from, his county. Here Mr. Newman draws a sharp 
distinction (not always easy to maintain in the discussion of feudal 
affairs) between the official powers of a count and his property and 
profits. As far as the king or any other lord was concerned, the 
“domain” (this is the author’s contention) was solely a matter of | 
property and profits, not of official or quasi-official powers. Thus, to 
represent the royal domain as that assemblage of counties in which 
the king was titular count, is to attribute to him rights of property 
over territories in which he had only the powers of a public authority, 
for what little that might be worth in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. 

Mr. Newman’s book is the fruit of prodigious labour. It was 
worth it, for he has been able to set out in tabular form and in maps 
all those pieces of property, often very small and widely scattered, 
which are known to have formed part of the domain in any given 
reign. His method is very cautious. He will have no inferences or 
deductions. The evidence must be clear and conclusive. Thus, in 
the nature of things, his enumeration is incomplete; for the evidence 
is fragmentary, and even more fragmentary for the eleventh than for 
the twelfth century. This makes it often very difficult to say, at a 
given moment, whether the domain was actually increasing or de- 
creasing; it makes it impossible to say just how much property the 
king possessed at any time. This negative conclusion is a valuable 
corrective to the over-simplified generalisations of the text-books and 
historical atlases. 

The picture of the domain which emerges is not that of a block 
of territory, but of an untidy bundle of scattered rights. The king 
possessed a mill here, a few arpents of land there, a share in the profits 
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of a court somewhere else, rights over certain bishoprics and abbeys, 
and so on. Moreover, the king was very rarely the sole proprietor. 
Thus in one village part of the land might be held of one lord, part 
of another, the rights of jurisdiction over some of the inhabitants in 
certain circumstances might belong to a third, and over the same 

ple in other circumstances to a fourth. Meanwhile the villagers 
would have certain rights against their immediate lord, and he would 
owe certain obligations in respect of his holding to a superior lord. 
Under these conditions it is obvious that the possessions and profits 
of any one lord, in this instance the king, can only be represented 
on the map by some such system of symbols as that employed by 
Mr. Newman. The result is by no means so clear and graphic as the 
older maps; but, then, an attempt is being made to express a much 
more complicated notion. 

It may well be that this conception of the domain is not entirely 
new, but it has never been worked out in such detail and with such 
meticulous care. Many familiar maps purporting to represent the 
balance of political forces in France during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries will need to be modified. J. Le PatouReEL. 


A Cistercian Nunnery in Medieval Italy—the Story of Rifreddo in 
Saluzzo, 1220-1300. By Catuerine E. Boyp. 1944. 189 pp. 
Harvard University Press. 2 dollars. 


In her reconstruction of the history of a small Cistercian nunne 
in Piedmont, Miss Boyd has opened up an almost unexplored field of 
medieval work. Both intellectually and economically North-west 
Italy was a backward region, so much so that except in the eleventh 
century, its literary activity was practically non-existent. There are 
no vivid narratives of monastic chroniclers describing the daily life 
of their communities, or the building operations and other activities 
of vigorous abbots or priors, but only cartularies and legal documents, 
80 that any account of a particular monastery or nunnery has to be 
mainly a record of its external and economic activities. In spite, 
however, of the dryness of her material, Miss Boyd has written an 
exceedingly attractive little monograph. 

Apart from her very human presentation of her material, which 
enables her reader to realise the significance of economic and religious 
forces in the lives of individuals, the interest of Miss Boyd’s book 
lies in the way she has shown how the history of a small and insig- 
nificant religious community—Rifreddo never numbered more than 
twenty-five nuns—reflected the important religious and economic 
forces of a particular age. In spite of its poverty and backwardness, 
Piedmont was not entirely out of touch with medieval civilisation, 
for the great routes over the Mount Cenis and St. Bernard, linking 
Italy with the west, ran through it. Owing to this contact, it was 
greatly affected by the religious movements of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. This is shown by the numerous Cluniac and Cistercian 
foundations in the region, the latter being particularly important for 
the economic development of a poor and barren region, consisting 
mainly of mountain and forest land where the Italian city-state 
hardly succeeded in establishing itself owing to lack of trade, and 
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feudal power was strong. Yet, the religious revival owed much to 
the great families, and Rifreddo is an example of their piety and 
generosity, being founded between 1219 and 1221 by Agnes, daughter 
of Manfred II of Saluzzo, and wife of Comita, Judge of Torres, in 
Sardinia, and through her mother, the niece of Boniface of Mont. 
ferrat, one of the founders of the short-lived Latin empire of Con. 
stantinople.. Yet Agnes, in spite of her family connections, is an 
extraordinarily elusive figure. Of her two years’ married life nothing 
is known except that she had a daughter, and although her foundation 
of Rifreddo and her financial provisions for her nunnery showed she 
possessed considerable business ability, nothing is known about her 
career after she retired there, though she probably ruled it as its 
prioress until her death in 1223. Her family continued her interest 
in her foundation, and in fact until 1292, when a new Dominican 
nunnery was founded by them, it enjoyed their especial favour and 
patronage, which probably accounts for its strongly aristocratic 
character. Agnes’s successors have the same impersonality as herself— 
the only one who emerges as a vivid figure being the Abbess Theobalda, 
who ruled it from 1237 till after 1264, and conducted the lawsuits in 
whick her nunnery was involved with considerable acumen and vigour. 

After its foundation the only important event in the history of 
Rifreddo was its affiliation to the Cistercian order, which took place 
some time between 1244 and 1249. It had originally been Bene- 


dictine, and the change involved not only greater~strictness, but also’ 


a complete break in its religious and economic life. Strict enclosure 
was enforced in the Cistercian nunneries, so that, instead of the nuns 
managing their estates, they were now managed by lay brothers 
appointed by the abbot of the great neighbouring Cistercian monastery 
oF Staffarda, who now became visitor of Rifreddo and supervised not 
only its religious, but also its economic life, to its great material 
benefit; for, like many medieval nunneries, its finances were in 4 
state of disorder. Relations, however, between Rifreddo and Staf- 
farda were at times exceedingly strained, and in fact form a good 
commentary on the reluctance of the Cistercian order to admit nun- 
neries. The experiment described by Miss Boyd, by which the Cis- 
tercian nunneries in Castille and Burgundy organised their own 
general chapters under the presidency of the abbesses of Las Huelgas 
and Tart, might, if it continued and developed, given these 
communities of women the maturity and responsibility which the 
organisation of their own religious life would have entailed. As it 
was, strict enclosure, lack of outlet and rigorous supervision produced 
the tense emotional atmosphere which led to the continual lawsuits 
which were the despair of the general Chapters who had to provide 
for their settlement. In this, too, Rifreddo was true to type, for it 
carried on continual litigation over the vexed question of tithes with 
the local abbeys and clergy. One of the best things in Miss Boyd’s 
book is her description of the parochial organisation of Northern and 
Central Italy, where the parish consisted of one big church and various 
small outlying ones, the former being the ecclesiastical centre of the 
district and originally receiving the tithes. By the thirteenth century, 
however, a large part of these had been appropriated by the neigh- 
bouring feudatories, and given or sold by them to their favourite 
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monasteries. In Rifreddo’s case a large part of its religious endow- 
ments came to it from the tithes purchased by Agnes of Saluzzo. 
Naturally such arrangements led to endless bitterness and litigation, 
which was neither beneficial to the life of a particular religious com- 
munity nor to its reputation in the district. Rifreddo’s connection 
with the Cistercian order, and its lawsuits over tithes, illustrate very 
well the way in which a small and insignificant religious house might 
reflect the general religious life of the period. The interest that Miss 
in spite of her rather arid material, manages to arouse is shown 
by her description of the economic organisation of the estates of the 
monastery. Money rents were rare in so backward a region, labour 
srvices not onerous, and dues mainly paid in kind. Most of these, 
apart from vines and chestnuts, were of a severely utilitarian char- 
ster. The readers’ affection for the nuns, however, is so great that 
they hope, like Miss Boyd, that their —- in allowing their 
tenants to keep their plums, hes, and figs was due to their grow- 
ing these on their own home farm, and not to excessive austerity, for 
the very objectivity of Miss Boyd’s book makes them anxious to 
now more about the lives of the‘*members of the community and the 
career of their foundress. Although Rifreddo survived down to the 
seventeenth century, its history after the first hundred years of its 
foundation is scanty and has no real importance. Decma L. Dourg. 


Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the Highteenth Century. By Stetson 
Conn. 1942. ix +317 pp. Yale University Press. $3. 


Tus “ doctoral dissertation” is a good example of its kind. It 
does not add a great deal to our knowledge of eighteenth-century 
diplomacy, but it brings together in a compact and well-organised 
uarative evidence of the part played in Anglo-Spanish relations by 
tvalry for Gibraltar, and shows how this rivalry affected European 
diplomacy at certain crises. It must be said that there is a tendency 
@ exaggerate the importance of the fortress and to underrate the 
importance of commercial factors in Anglo-Spanish relations. Though 
Philip V of Spain referred to Gibraltar in British hands as a thorn 
in his foot, the question of the Rock only became one of first-rate 
consequence on two occasions in the eighteenth century. Mr. Conn 
quite rightly gives most of his space to these two periods : (1) between 
720 and 1729—.e., from Stanhope’s offer to surrender the Rock on 
suitable conditions to the Anglo-Spanish Treaty of Seville, which 
virtually ended the protracted Spanish effort to secure the execution 
af Stanhope’s promise—(2) 1777-83—i.e., during the War of American 
Independence and the complicated quadripartite negotiations between 
Hance, Spain, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. which brought that war 
tanend. In the first period Mr. Conn, though he has himself seen 
many unpublished documents in the British and French archives, is 
wually content to follow in the footsteps of Sir Richard Lodge and 

r Basil Williams, In the second period he seems to owe 
more to Spanish and French sources and authorities and takes a 
More independent line, particularly in his version of the motives and 
of Vergennes’ diplomacy in the peace negotiations of 1782-83. 

The ordinary reader, to whom the detail of diplomacy is tedious, 

ay without loss go straight to Chapters 11 and 12, in which he will 
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find a judicious summing up on the value of Gibraltar to Britain in 
the eighteenth century and a brief account of its importance in the 
diplomacy of the period. Although Mr. Conn quotes with approval an 
eighteenth-century pamphleteer’s statement that ‘‘ Gibraltar has been 
described as that happy spot, which in the possession of Great Britain 
divides France from France, and Spain from Spain, and consequen 
as a place which ought not on any account to be relinquished,” Mr, 
Conn rates its actual value very low, and believes that the reason why 
British public opinion throughout the century was so reluctant to 
relinquish Gibraltar was that it had become “a symbol of British 
power and invincibility.” Statesman after statesman was willing to 
surrender it to Spain in exchange for one consideration or another— 
Stanhope in the years before 1721, Bedford and Sandwich at the end 
of the War of the Austrian Succession, Chatham himself in 1757 as 
the bait for an Anglo-Spanish alliance, George III and the Cabinet in 
1782. The list could be extended, but is long enough to: prove that 
though Gibraltar was not acquired in a fit of absence of mind, its 
retention was due to good luck, and not to design. Mr. Conn believes 
that France preferred Gibraltar to remain in British hands, since this 
ensured Anglo-Spanish hostility and kept Spain as a docile client of 
France in the various Family Compacts. 

In conclusion, though they do not affect the value of the book, 
one or two minor errors may be noted. Lord Barrington was not 
Secretary of War, but Secretary at War (p. 185). The Mr. Fraser 
who accompanied Lord Carmarthen at a private luncheon to the 
Spanish minister at London was not, as Mr. Conn supposes, Charles 
Sears Fraser, who subsequently held various diplomatic appoint- 
ments, but William Fraser, Under-Secretary of State, 1765-89 (pp. 
244, 305). And if the mysterious Mr. Woodford (p. 249) is indeed 
identical with the diplomatist Ralph Woodford, his period of service 
at Copenhagen was in 1772-3 and not after 1786. D. B. Horn. 


Thomas Barnes of “‘ The Times”: A Biography. By Derek Hupsox. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


To all interested in the history of the Press or of political history 
in nineteenth-century England, this book is of capital importance. 
Based on the archives of Printing House Square (and on sources out- 
side which the author has patiently tracked down), and compiled with 
care and elegance, this work gives the final picture of one of the most 

icturesque and influential personages of Fleet Street. A Christ's 

ospital boy and a Cambridge man, with a fine intellect and manly 
tastes for the pleasures of the table, Thomas Barnes spent his young 
manhood in a care-free, Bohemian style which must have been the 
despair of those who hoped to see his substantial gifts diverted into 
the profitable channels of a profession or commerce. In 1809, when 
Barnes was twenty-four, he was introduced to the dramatic critic of 
the paper, who in turn introduced him to John Walter IT (then Manager 
of The Times), who gave him reporting work. Eight years later he 
became editor, and remained such until his death in 1841. Under his 
guidance the paper prospered marvellously, though a considerable 
share in the credit for this falls to the shrewd and enlightened ownership 
of John Walter II. 
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The years of Barnes’s editorship coincided with events of absorb- 
ing political interest, which divided public opinion and exacerbated 
y feelings to an extent unknown in English history. Barnes’s 
ius lay in taking full advantage of the discord in the country, 
of developing it, of stoking the flames with his own “ rumbustious ” 
writings. In his hands the political influence of the paper became 
igious, until Lord Lyndhurst was startled into that famous but 
not exaggerated statement “ Why, Barnes is the most powerful man 
in the country.” It may, of course, be said that events played into 
Barnes’s hands, but it would have to be admitted that he had the 
talent to take advantage of them and use them to the greater glory 
of The Times newspaper. If this be doubted, it is only necessary to 
contrast the power and the glory of The Times under Barnes with the 
ition of the paper on the next occasion when the country was torn 
Fy politica discord in the storms of 1909 and 1910. Although Lord 
orthcliffe owned The Times, benevolence and gentility radiated from 
Printing House Square, and the turbulence of the political world 
outside was not reflected within. It was Barnes’s good fortune that 
his robust political sense matched the needs of the hour. By nature 
he may not have been a genius, but circumstances combined to make 
him one. Not all Mr. Hudson’s readers would agree with him that 
Barnes’s desertion of his Whig principles and of those friends like 
Lord Brougham, who were no doubt trying but had nonetheless made 
him, was Barnes’s greatest hour and a superb blow for the freedom 
of the Press. Some would rather interpret it as a judicious abdication 
of guiding public opinion in favour of the more comfortable course of 
following it. But Barnes was not the man to allow the circulation 
of The Times to flag by the espousal of unpopular causes. 
RoGcEeR FULForp. 


Great Britain, France, and the German Problem 1918-1939. A Study 
of Anglo-French Relations in the Making and Maintenance of the 
Versailles Settlement. By W: M. Jorpan. Oxford University 
Press. 1943. xi -+ 235 pp. 165s. 


Tue title of Dr. Jordan’s book is misleading; he does not carry 
his detailed study of Anglo-French relations with Germany much 
aoed 1929, and he is, in fact, mainly concerned, as the sub-title 
indicates, with the making and execution of the Versailles treaty. 
The book is the outcome of research commenced in 1937 on the problem 
of French security at the Paris peace conference, and of a study of 
Anglo-French relations in response to the German problem under-_. 
taken for Chatham House in 1940. The merging of these two studies 
ees a precise and scholarly exposition of the difficulties of 

ing a defeated Germany which has practical importance at the 
present time. It will cindvaktotly remain the authoritative work on 
the subject until the official archives for the period become available 
to the historian. But the story of the Anglo-French handling of the 
German problem after 1929 remains to be written. 

The divergence of British and French policy after 1918 with regard 
to Germany was due, in general terms, to “ the emphasis of the one 
on consent and of the other on coercion as the mainstay of European 
peace.” The sublimation of the war between 1914 and 1918 into an 
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instrument of idealism was in the first instance an achievement of 
British Liberalism; the hold which the Wilsonian principles retained 
on British opinion in the post-war years might well be explained 
by the fact that Great Britain was the original home of Wilsonian 
idealism. The war was conceived as a war for democracy; a war 
for the liberation of nations; above all, a war to end war. These 
ideals were also proclaimed repeatedly in French statements of war 
aims, particularly before Clemenceau came to power; they belonged 
to the heritage of 1789, and commended themselves to the mass of 
the French people. The primary cause of the divergence between 
the two people was.the fact that “despite this bond of common 
idealism, the havoc of the War in France was too great to permit the 
emergence in France as in England of any belief in a facile and spon- 
taneous reconciliation with a regenerated foe.” Wilson’s intervention 
committed the Allies to the conclusion of a peace with Germany in 
accordance with the principles of Liberal idealism, but the French 
could never free themselves from the conviction that the elaboration 
of safeguards against Germany must. precede reconciliation. Dr. 
Jordan’s shrewd analysis (Chapter I and IV) of the opposing French 
and English concepts is carried further in Chapter XVI, which sum- 
marises the discussions and negotiations between the two govern- 
ments on the question of security down to 1936. Peace propaganda 
in Great Britain was marked by “ fervour rather than clarity.” There 
was, however, a strong reaction in France after 1924 against the 
Poincaré policy, and more might have been said of the considerable 
degree of reconciliation between the British and French viewpoints 
which took place after that date. 

The vicissitudes in the joint efforts of the British and French 
governments to enforce the treaty in relation to reparations, sanctions, 
German and Allied disarmament, and security are examined in 
successive chapters. In Great Britain there was increasing doubt as 
to the stability of a settlement maintained by force; the French 
feared that conciliation would merély stimulate Germany to systematic 
resistance. The vagueness or inelasticity of many of the treaty 
ae became, in these circumstances, of major importance. 

. Jordan remarks, with regard to the occupation provisions of the 


treaty, ‘‘ The psychological and financial burden which it imposed lay 
on Germany as a dead weight; it could not constitute—to quote 
Jacques Seydoux’ expressive phrase—‘ la menace immédiate qui oblige 
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@ dgir et a exécuter. So it was difficult to exert or relax pressure in 
accordance with German behaviour; the Allied governments could 
seek justification for exceptional measures of coercion “ only, as in 
1921, in a general right to use force short of war to compel respect 
for treaty obligations, or, as in 1923, in a debatable interpretation of 
an obscure clause among the reparation provisions.” In other matters 
also, such as reparations and disarmament, the imperfections of the 
treaty were accentuated by, and in turn complicated, the differences 
between the two powers. 

In examining the various problems topic by topic, Dr. Jordan has 
found it necessary to go backwards and forwards repeatedly over the 
same ground, and this does not facilitate continuous reading; the 
question of reparations is discussed in at least five places, although 
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the story is not taken in any detail beyond 1924. This treatment 
does, however, allow the precise grounds of difference between France 
and England to be brought out clearly. The book concludes with a 
short general chapter bringing the story down to 1939. 





The Annual Register, 1942. New Series, 184th Issue. 
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W. N. Mep.ticorrt. 
Edited by 
_M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. Longmans. ; 
‘THE year opened ominously with the fall of Singapore, which pro- 





yoked much bitter comment and condemnation. But a fairer account 
has since been provided in “ the Civil Defence of Malaya, compiled 


by @ committee under the chairmanship of Sir George Maxwell.” 
It is based on information supplied by persons in Malaya at the time, 
and concludes that “from beginning to end it was a military disaster 
due to lack of military preparedness and adequate military forces ”’ ; 
and Mr. Churchill termed it “a military defeat.” It was followed by 
the escape of the German warships Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, and Prinz 
Eugen through the Straits of Dover, to prevent which no prepara- 
tions had been made. Kaleidoscopic changes followed in the per- 
sonnel of the Ministry, and Mr. Churchill himself did not escape 
criticism. The fall of Tobruk, defeat of General Ritchie by Rommel, 
and retreat to El Alamein provoked a censure debate in the Commons 
which was not mollified by the revelation that 230 tanks had been lost 
on 13 June, nor by the failure of the attempted invasion of France in 
August at Dieppe. 

The turning point was reached by Montgomery’s appointment to 
the command of the Eighth Army, in which he lly removed the 
threat to Egypt and then proceeded to the conquest of Sicily and 
southern Italy. Another distant success was the conquest of French 
Madagascar, hitherto subject to the Vichy -government. Simul- 
taneously arose the problem of Admiral Darlan, destribed as “ the 
traitor and arch-enemy of England,” but strangely recognised by 
General Eisenhower as Governor of North Africa, despite the energetic 
protests of General de Gaulle: Darlan, however, was assassinated on 
24 December 1942. 

But Soviet Russia continued to bear the main brunt of the war 
of the United Nations against Nazi Germany throughout 1942. She 
had recovered Rostov, but the Germans were still closely investing 
Leningrad. But Stalin and Mr. Churchill were exchanging com- 
pliments which helped to cement an alliance between the Germans’ 
most formidable foes and created ‘‘ a second front in Europe.” Stalin 
published an order of the day repudiating racial hatred to Germany, 
and recognising “ the equality ofall peoples and races.” The ‘“‘ second 
front’ was found in the campaign in North Africa, which Stalin 
greeted with enthusiasm; and by the end of 1942 the German siege 
of Stalingrad was in a desperate position. The section concludes 
with an amazing record of the educational progress achieved during 
the twenty-five years since the Soviet Revolution. 

Poland follows with a heart-rending account of mass-executions 


_and German sadism; but many thousands escaped to take a useful 


part in the war—even naval—against their oppressors. Czecho- 
slovakia, surrendered to Hitler by Chamberlain in 1938, suffered less 
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than Poland, but that is not saying much, and numbers of Qzeq 
workers were sent to construct fortifications along the Atlantic 
especially in Norway. Eventually the Czechs were treated almost a 
brutally as the Poles, but a Czechoslovak government was established 
in London, and Dr. Benes secured on 11 November 1940 an under. 
taking that Czechoslovakia would not be bound by Chamberlain 
surrender in 1938. Germany’s other allies or satellites—Italy, Hun. 
gary, Rumania, Croatia, Bulgaria, Serbia, Yugoslavia—joined or wer 
forced into an unholy alliance, which turned to their spoliation and 
only to the temporary benefit of Germany. General Mihailovich 
asserted that nearly a million Yugoslavs had been killed in the struggle 
with the invaders. Turkey wisely clung to her neutrality; u 
Greece was reduced to starvation, and three thousand Cretans wer 
executed in nine months. No Quisling government was established 
in Holland, but her Far Eastern territories were seized by Japan. 
Meanwhile the whole of Malaya, including Borneo, passed into the 
hands of Japan, and was not recovered for years. But Japan’s insane 
attack on Pearl Harbour and conquest of the Philippines forced the 
United States into war, and provided the turning point of the world. 
wide struggle. A. F. Potarp. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln 1517-1531, vol. 11, is printed 
for the Lincoln Record Society (vol. 35, 1944); the contents are 
edited by Professor A. Hamilton Thompson; and Miss Kathleen 
Major has supervised the production of the volume. Given these 
three facts, all that can be asked of a reviewer is to acknowledge 
afresh, if such acknowledgment be not now redundant, the debt owed 
by all historians to the work of the Society; to the erudition of the 
editor of this’ volume; and to the meticulous and scholarly care 
exercised by Miss Major. The details of the visitations of Bishop 
Longland or his commissaries acting for him in the archdeaconries of 

ordshire, Huntingdonshire, Berkshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Oxfordshire as his visitations with those of Bishop Atwater to the 
monasteries and colleges of the whole diocese form an important 
source for reference. The value of the volume is greatly enhanced 
by the editor’s summary of the chronology of Longland’s visitations 
(Appendix I) and of his consideration of injunctions and other docu- 
ments relating to certain monasteries (Appendix). Here is a masterly 
sketch of certain aspects of monastic affairs and of monastic life as 
lived, for good or for ill, during the years preceding the ——— 

G. 8. T. 


In Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary (Princeton 
University, Princeton; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940, 24s.) Dr. E. Harris has used the correspondence of 
Simon Renard and Antoine de Noailles to good purpose, as well as 
other sources, manuscript and printed, indicated in his bibliography. 
As a result he has provided an important and vivid study in diplo- 
matic history, in which, first and foremost, the ends pursued by the 
two ambassadors are related to the course of events in Marian ule 
land; but in which the European backwash is also well and ¢ 
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For all this Dr. Harris bases his conclusions upon the 
documents to which he gives full references in his footnotes. It is 
no small part of the merit of his book that he imposes the same 
gholarly discipline upon himself in such thumb-nail sketches as that 
of the royal wedding in Winchester Cathedral (p. 194) and of the 
queen’s last days (pp. 335-6). G. 8. T. 


Mr. D. C. Cottins’ A Handlist of News Pamphlets, 1590-1610 
(london : South-West Essex Technical College, 10s. 6d.) grew out of 
his researches into Elizabethan journalism, when he discovered that 
the Short Title Catalogue could not be a reliable guide to news pamph- 
lets, and that even a full transcript of the title-page might lead one 
stray. He therefore made his own handlist, consisting of a full 
transcript of the title-pages of 270 news pamphlets together with notes 
and extracts which provide a valuable summary of the contents of 
these sources. The period covered is 1590-1610 : there is a satisfactory 
set of indexes, and a list of printers and publishers for those who want 
taknow the output of news pamphlets of any printer either for a given 
year or over the whole period. The author has provided a useful 
tool for the researcher, which he hopes to carry on to 1621, when his 
work will join up with The Times Handlist of Newspapers. 


“RicHARD HooKER loved the truth and pursued it.” With this 
testimony t@a great man, Professor C. J. Sisson opens the preface to 
his study of The Judicious Marriage of Mr. Hooker and the Birth of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (Cambridge University Press: 1940. 
10s. 6d.). It is not too much to say that the book is worthy of its 
subject; for it is an admirable example indeed of how historical 
tftuth may be and should be pursued. Professor Sisson had good 
fortune in. finding new material relating to Hooker and his great work 
inthe records of the Court of Chancery, which, as he points out (p. 14), 
are still a largely unexplored field for biographical information, in 
which they are rich. It is easy to look on this as surprising until 
the recollection comes of how right back to the fourteenth century, 
and not forgetting the Assize Rolls, carefully written up details of 
tigation have again and again rewarded students in search of social 

economic material which often perforce includes biographical 
evidence. In his examination of the Court of Chancery records, 
Professor Sisson was rewarded by discovering the existence of a 
series of lawsuits in which the Hooker family was involved. These 
lawsuits concern a common enough state of affairs, a domestic embroil- 
ment arising after Hooker’s death out of the claims of his daughters 
as legatees under his will. But as this quite ordinary story unfolds 
there emerges the refutation of another. And this other story is that 
which was accepted by Hooker’s biogfapher Walton and repeated 
thenceforth. In it Mrs. Hooker appeared as the villain of the piece, 
for it made her a silly woman and a Xantippe to boot, responsible for 
the destruction, after his death, of many of her great husband’s MSS., 
including those of the last three books of the Hcclesiastical Polity. 
r Sisson’s examination of the new evidence uncovered and his 
ttiumphant conclusion that Mrs, Hooker must be acquitted of the 
charges brought against her is masterly, The value of the study is 
enhanced by the printing, as appendices, of the documents, or abstracts 
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of documents on which it is founded. The importance of this volume 
for students of Hooker and his writings is obvious. But it has a val 
over and above this; for it is a piece of work to which sixteenth. ang 
seventeenth-century historial research students in general might well be 
directed, in order that they might see in what seemingly unlikely spots 
historical data may lie concealed, and how such data may be brought 
into the light of day and, skilfully used, may be turned into a fascinat. 
ing story throwing light upon a hitherto misapprehended situation, 
If some readers will feel that Professor Sisson goes perhaps somewhat 
far in his claims for the success of the marriage, that is little matter, 
After all, the personal relations between man and wife can in the end 
be known only to the two persons concerned; and men have loved 
shrews. As regards the work which Hooker left to posterity, Pro. 
fessor Sisson’s triumph is complete: he has cleared Mrs. Hooker's 
good name. G. 8. T. 


The Notebook of John Penry (Royal Historical Society : Camden 
Third Series, vol. txvm; 1944) is an edition of a MS. now in th 
Huntington Library, California. It forms part of the Ellesmere MSS. 
in that Library, the first Baron Ellesmere having been attorney- 
general at Penry’s trial in 1593. The forbidding task of transcription 
and arrangement has been carried out by Dr. Peel, who also provides 
an introduction of nineteen pages. . 

Over half the notebook consists of draft letters from prison to 
Burghley, Essex, and members of the Queen’s Council. These provide 
important material on the history of Elizabethan puritanism, but 
their main interest lies in connection with the Marprelate controversy. 
Hitherto the authorship of the famous tracts has been attributed 
either to Penry or to Job Throckmorton, but Pierce, Bonnard, and 
other authorities have largely exculpated Penry. Recently, however 
(in fact, after Dr. Peel had written his introduction), Mr. Donald J, 
McGinn has produced a closely argued paper (P.M.L.A., Lvi, March 
1943, pp. 84-107) to prove, nevertheless, that Penry was the author. He 
a out that the case against Throckmorton rests mainly on Matthew 

utcliffe’s Answer to Throckmorton, and that this did not appear until 
1595, two years after Penry’s execution, when it was no longer of 
interest to the enemies of the puritans to attribute the authorship 
to Penry. Mr. McGinn places more reliance on the evidence of Henry 
Sharpe, the bookbinder who turned informer, and on An Almond for 
@ Parrat, which was written when interest in the controversy was at 
its height, and which strongly accused Penry while paying no attention 
to Throckmorton. 

The question of authorship does not seem to have been raised at 
Penry’s trial, but that it was the main grievance against him is proved 
by draft letters to Burghley in the Notebook (pp. 62-6 and 7U-1) m 
which he puts forward a reasoned defence against this accusation. 
He maintains (as, indeed, M. M. Knappen pointed out in his 7'udor 
Puritaniem (Chicago, 1939, p. 204, note)) that not only did he not 
know who Martin was, but that he disapproved of the tracts, and he 
is quite as definite with regard to Throckmorton. It will be ditlicult 
for future writers on the subject to meet this categorical denial. 
Equally interesting is his statement that Martin was reported to be 
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“highly esteemed in Court, yea and som of their honours namely the 
act Essex and Sr. Ro. Cecill generally given out to be Mar.” 

Dr. Peel briefly considers the question of authorship in his intro- 
duction. He is somewhat too critical of his predecessor, William 
Perce, to whom he is greatly indebted for much of his material, and 
je pays perhaps too much attention to an essay written by Professor 
J. Dover Wilson over thirty years ago in which he ingeniously sought 
fo prove that the author was Sir Roger Williams, Shakespeare’s 
Finellen. It is, however, good to read that Dr. Peel has in hand a 
emplete edition of Penry’s works.1 D. W. 


The Disarmament IWusion: The Movement for a Limitation of 
Armaments to 1907, by Dr. Merze Tate (New York, Macmillan, 1942) is 
described by the publisher as the “ definitive story of the disarmament 
movement down to 1907’; it is hardly this, although the chapters in 
Part I, dealing with public opinion and the movement for disarmament 
from 1870 to 1898, collect together much useful information about the 
utivities of such organisations as the Inter-Parliamentary Union, the 
Universal Peace Congresses, the International Law Association, the 
tharches, and liberal political groups in Europe and America. The 
seond and third Parts, dealing with the Tsar’s Rescript of 1898 and 
the two Hague Conferences, do not add very much to our knowledge. 
There was some derisive comment in England in 1898 on the “ invita- 
tion by the Russian Emperor to a general rubbing of noses and exchange 
of fine sentiments on the subject ef peace and good will among men,” 
but there was nevertheless a stronger public opinion in favour of the 
conference in England than in any other country (p. 256). Great 
Britain was the only country prepared to advocate a limitation of 
amaments at the second couieaiae (p. 354). Even the United States 
Government rejected limitation because it could not agree to any 
restrictions that would limit the ‘“‘ inventive genius ” of the American 
people (p. 354). The writer herself only claims to have dealt with the 
movement ‘‘in its broadest aspects,’ but her general analysis of 
reasons for the failure of the movement deserves careful attention. 
She believes that “‘ disarmament is not a moral, not a mathematical, 
but a political problem.” The analysis of this “ political” aspect 
might have been carried further; there is little attempt to distinguish 
between defensive and offensive armaments, or to account for the 
widely varying degrees of influence exercised by the new industrial 

isie in various countries. Nevertheless the book is a serious 

tontribution to the study of the historical bases of militarism, and its 

tather controversial topics are handled with no trace of moralizing or 
fnational bias. The proofs might have been read more — 
.N. M. 


SrmmuLaTED by signs of public disquiet, the Council of the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
and the Board of Directors of the National Council for the Social 


* The transcription and translation of the few Welsh sentences on p. 38 

ire the following corrections: 20. ‘‘ Hwu authon u gerdded "’ should be 

went away "’ (not ‘‘ they went for a walk’’); for ‘‘ ur antho’’ (untrans- 

ited) read “‘ ur autho ’’ (the translation should be ‘' I came, but it was to the 

Kitchen I went’’); for * yutau’’ read ‘‘ yntau’’; 21, for *‘ yu hu”’ read ‘yn 
te"; 22. for ‘ yu ha”’ read ** yn ha,”’ 
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Studies a a joint committee in 1943 on American history jp 
the schools and colleges of the United States; and that body has noy 
issued its report, American History in Schools and Colleges (The Mag. 
millan Company: New York, 1944). The report is full of precig 
information about the facts of the matter, and shows conclusj 
that there is no lack in the frequency with which American hi 
is taught. But it criticises the quality of much that is done. The 
kind of teaching that amounts to no more than requiring the child 
to memorise and repeat an arbitrary or haphazard collection of 
historical information is very properly condemned. The precarious 
retention of such bits and pieces has neither intellectual nor civic 
value. Only in association with “ principles, applications, generalisg. 
tions, and relationships ” are specific facts either memorable or worth 
remembering; and formal history should be “an attempt to widen 
and deepen the stream of historical thinking which flows through 
every man’s mind.” The kind of thing which the Committee had in 
mind is illustrated by the record of “ A Test of Understanding of 
United States History administered under the auspices of the Com. 
mittee,” appended to the report. Teachers are very rightly urged to 
demand expenditure upon books at least equal to the annual expendi- 
ture for the equipment of physics, chemistry, and the other sciences, 

The report is, however, marred by the unhappy jargon which so 
often afflicts the discussion of educational problems; and no European 
liberal will read without a shiver a paragraph which appears on p, 83. 

In selecting its minimum content for each level the Committee took into 
account the principles of pupil growth and psychological development. 

It makes no claim that its recommended content constitutes the only means 

: through which to acquire a knowledge and an understanding of American 

history. It does urge its program, however, because its widespread 
adoption would certainly lessen the prevailing duplication in history courses. 
A core of content, valid throughout the nation, would facilitate the school 
work of the thousands of children who move from one community to 
another; it would vastly simplify the work of the teacher, enabling him to 
become more proficient in the teaching of American history; it would 
promote unity and solidarity; it would assure a national fund of common 
information, thus facilitating communication and understanding; it would 
promote the acceptance of common traditions and ideals. 


Doubtless the centrifugal are still more powerful than the centripetal 
forces in the United States, and American teachers can perhaps on 
that account afford to play with fire. But if the profession is to be , 
trained to impart an established historical interpretation, how shall 
the spirit blow where it listeth? Will not orthodoxy be enthroned 
and the history class-room be turned into a no doubt highly refined 
but none the less intimidating place of social discipline? Were that 
to happen, the sap would go out of our subject. H. H. B. 


In T'ravel in England from Pilgrim and Pack-horse to Light Car and 
Plane (Batsford, 1942, 10s. 6d.) Mr.’Thomas Burke assembles an 
excellent collection of anecdotes relating to his subject, but gives only 
a small quantity of serious information about it. ‘Normal practice 
almost entirely neglected, the organization and functioning of transport 
services, and of the various services associated with them. The greater 
part of the book deals with the period of the coach, which lends itself 
admirably to Mr. Burke’s treatment; the discomforts of the journey, 
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geidents, and highwaymen, provide the greater part of the matter; 
the reader who wants to know something about rates of travel, time- 
tables, and fares, will be disappointed. There are a large number of 
illustrations, generally well selected as an accompaniment to the text, 
and including a few of great interest. E. 8S. de B. 


Tue four studies which make up the slim, war-time volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1944 (4th series, vol. 
xxv1) are all concerned with medieval questions. In the first of these 
Professor Stenton discusses and illustrates the fortunes of the old English 
os families in the generations following the Conquest. Making very 
fullallowance for the catastrophic effect of the Conquest upon the upper 
onder of English society, he indicates the danger of underestimating 
the strength of the English element in the Anglo-Norman period when 
it was no doubt largely responsible—and here there is need for further 
genealogical research—for the transmission of English ideas and prac- 
tices. Mr. K. B. McFarlane’s essay on “ Parliament and bastard 
feudalism ” links up with articles by Professor Stenton and Miss Cam 
which have appeared in earlier issues of History.1 Taking the Paston 
[eters as a starting point, Mr. McFarlane finds grounds for challenging 
the view that “‘ the strength of the commons in parliament was not 
their own but the lords’.” Among the gentry were some whose 
wealth rivalled that of the baronage, and there is evidence to show 
their occasional independence in local affairs in spite of pressure from 
above. The complex interdependence of the nobility and the gentry 
in the fifteenth century has still to be worked out. These essays are 
a valuable contribution to the study of medieval society and illustrate 
a trend in recent scholarship. Dom David Knowles discusses ‘“‘ Some 
developments in English monastic life, 1216-1336,” and Miss Cam, in 
the fourth study, considers the expression “ in pleno parliamento ”’ in 
the light of the records of Parliament and of local courts. G. E. M. 


Tue second fascicle of Medievalia et Humanistica, a review which is to 
bepublished occasionally (Boulder, Colorado, The Summit Press, $1.50), 
provides for varied interests. In ‘‘ The Public Law of the Ripuarian, 
Almannic, and Bavarian Codes ” F. 8. Lear examines these Germanic 
codes, relating them to modern German research and bringing out the 
main legal principles they illustrate. In “ A fragment from an insular 
manuscript of Isidore ” M. L. W. Laistner examines a single folio of a 
manuscript at Weimar, which has been torn from a very early manu- 
seript of Isidore of Seville’s De natura rerum, and uses it to show that 
the available editions are inadequate, and that a new edition, based on 
all the early codices is greatly needed. Miss Irene Samuel provides an 
attractive essay on ‘‘ Semriamis in the Middle Ages: the history of a 
legend.” ‘‘ Richard of Bardney’s account of Robert Grosseteste’s early 
and middle life,’”” by J. C. Russell, considers a poem first edited in 1691, 
which has been dismissed as devoid of historical value, and concludes 
that the main part of Bardney’s information came from a good source, 
and may be used as a basis for the reconstruction of Grosseteste’s life, 
and should lead to a better understanding of the chronology of his 
writings. In “ A note on the works of Magister Adam de Bocfeld ” 


* * The Changing Feudalism of the Middle Ages,’’ vol. xrx (1935), 289-301 ; 
The Decline and Fall of English Feudalism,’’ vol. xxv (1940), 216-33. 
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S. H. Thomson provides a neat example of intensive research intg 
writings of Magister Adam, a problem oo by the fact 
Grabmann unearthed two Adams, one of Bocfeld and one of Bochg 
fort. The author deals with the problem, and prepares the way 
those who may undertake an edition of Adam’s works. F. Gilh 
essay on “‘ Sir John Fortescue’s ‘ Dominium Regale et Politiowy 
enters a field which has been very popular of late. H. Machod’s 
Inscription in Federigo da Montepellio’s Studio in the Metrop 
Museum “’ brings to life Federigo Veterano, a humanist of the s 
rank, while D..M. Robathan gontributes a pleasing essay on) 
Fifteenth-Century Bluestocking,” Isotta Nogarola (1418-1466), 7 


WE have also received the following :— * 

Father Theobald Mathew, Apostle of Temperance, by the” 
Patrick Rogers (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1943, 10s. 6¢.), a 
mented biography of a priest who worked mainly in Ireland, but 
influence spread beyond the British Isles to Europe and Amé 
Joseph Schafer, Student of Agriculture (State Historical Socief 
Wisconsin, 1942), a brief account of a distinguished Wisconsin histo 
with a list of his writings; Jasper H. Stembridge, An Atlas of the Bp 
Empire (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, no. 65, 6d.), a bi 
efficient combination of twenty maps or diagrams and an explan 
text; some of the maps are, however, too littered with symbols; 
explanatory notes to be so clear as is desirable. % 


Me. R. C. K. Ensor, in The Uphill War, Sept. 1939-Nov. 
(Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, no. 66), holds that. until) 
Alamein and Stalingrad the struggle against Germany and her 4 
was generally uphill; from that time in comparison with them: 
United Nations have been steadily increasing in strength. He stre 
the importance of machines, and perhaps over-estimates it. Hel 
that Hitler wanted to fight in September 1938; the year’s delay am 
the outbreak of war was not long enough to save France but ga 
Britain just time enough to equip herself. Certain elements ini 
struggle are set out as well as could be in such small space and 
short a distance of time. 


Mr. Rosert Brruey has now completed his Speeches and Do 

in American History (4 vols.; “‘ The World’s Classics,” nos. 48844 
Oxford University Press, 1942-44; 3s. each). The collection: 
intended for general readers. The documents range in date from 
Declaration of Independence to Mr. Roosevelt’s plea fer neutrality) 
3 September 1939, and cover American history very fully in~ 
political and constitutional aspects. They are not concerned 
economic and social development as such, but Mr. Birley has throt 
his net wide enough to include, besides documents of the usual 
those which express or illustrate the moral aspects of politi 
tendencies and events; Tocqueville and The Liberator find a place) 
well as constitutional amendments and presidential addresses. ' 
are short general introductions to vols. 1 and 3, and explanatory n@ 
— to the various documents; a short political glossary is f 

xed to vols. 2 and 4. ; 








